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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 131, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooléy (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is meeting this morning for the purpose of discussing 
the manpower situation as it affects American agriculture. I am quite 
certain that all the members of this committee, most of whom are from 
agricultural areas, have from time to time had brought to their atten- 
tion what, at least, would appear to be hardship cases in agricultural 
sections which have resulted from the drafting of manpower from the 
farm. 

In my own home county, which is an agricultural county, and in 
my district, which is largely agricultural, I have had numerous cases 
brought to my attention which, certainly, appeared to me to be hard- 
ship cases. 

I have talked with parents and with inductees and with members of 
the local draft boards. 

It is not the purpose of this committee to conduct any sort of inves- 
tigation. I do not think anybody is being accused of anything at 
all, but it is our desire to clarify the situation which now exists. 

I find that the local boards, many of them at least, are under the 
impression that they have no right under any circumstances to defer 
a farm boy between the ages of 19 and 26 unless he is classified as a 
hardship case, and they do not take into consideration the economic 
situation which exists and which will result in the event a boy is 
inducted. 

The chairman of one of the boards said to me that if the boy could 
show that his parents were bedridden and it is not possible to have 
anyone look after their physical welfare that might be regarded as a 
proper case for deferment. 

I would like to mention the facts briefly in one or two cases that 
I have in mind so that those who will come to the stand to testify may 
know just what this committee is thinking about. 

One case that I have in mind is that of a widow whose husband died 
about 20 months ago. She has a 225-acre farm. She has only one son. 
T think he is 19 or 20 years of age. She has only this one son to assist 
her in the farming operation. This son took over the farm imme- 
diately upon the death of his father, and has carried on in a man- 
agerial capacity from that day until now. 

1 
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The widow is unskilled in agriculture, knows nothing about farming 
herself. In the event her son is inducted into the Army she will not 
be able to carry on the farming operations. She tells me that she is 
unable to employ a manager to take over and operate the farm on 
which she and her family are dependent for livelihood. 

She made a personal appearance before the local board, and the 
local board said they regretted very much that they could not grant 
the deferment or even a delay in the induction. 

Another case involved the father who suffered a heart attack. He 
had two sons in the service, and the third son was being called to 
service. The doctors advised the father that he would endanger his 
life if he continued to carry on actively the farm operations in which 
he was engaged. 

This father has a mechanized farm with a lot of farm machinery on 
it, consisting of tractors and combines and corn-harvesting machinery, 
and even a small sawmill in which he does custom sawing. 

He told me that he would actually have to go out of business if this 
son was taken away from the farm. He could not afford to turn over 
his machinery to some unskilled person. 

He, too, appeared before the local board and submitted medical 
testimony as to his own physical incapacity. He submitted proof of 
county agents and others in the community, familiar with his farming 
operations, all of whom indicated that the boy was, as he put it, indis- 
pensable to the farm. 

Notwithstanding all of that, the local board said they had no direc- 
tive from Washington which would permit any consideration of the 
economic hardship which might result to the family. 

Another case is that of a widow who is a tenant farmer and has 
only one 19-year-old son and some young daughters to support her. 
She and the landlord came to me about the situation. The son was 
being inducted that day. The local board had refused to defer the 
boy or to delay his induction. The landlord and this widow both 
stated that they would have to abandon the farm at this time of the 
year, when their contract is already made, and seek employment and 
support elsewhere. 

And, in presenting this matter this morning, I know that the other 
members of the committee have many cases perhaps involving worse 
hardships than those I mention. I do not think it is the purpose of 
this committee to try to tell the selective service what to do, but we 
do want the situation clarified to the extent that the local boards may 
know what authority they have in the matter and, also, that the 
prospective inductees might know how to proceed. 

I know that, in these cases that have been presented to the local 
board in my community, the local board has advised those who desire 
to take an appeal that it would be worthless and just a waste of time to 
take an appeal from the decision of the local board. I find that many 
people are just not familiar with the procedure, know nothing about 
the authority that has been vested in the local boards. That is a 
matter which we are here to discuss. 

And, when I say “inductees,” I mean not only those who are being 
called to the service for the first time but many hardship cases have 
ei among Reserves, the officers and enlisted men in the Reserve 

orps. 
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So, the committee thought it would be well to have this meeting to 
the end that we ourselves might be advised so that we may be able to 
advise our own constituents, and so that the public may be informed 
about the situation. ; 

We have the names of several witnesses listed for this morning. 
The committee thinks it might be well to hear from some of the farm 
organizations, who, certainly, must be familiar with the labor situa- 
tion on the farm. But I would like to suggest that these witnesses who 
are testifying in behalf of the farm organzations try to confine their 
testimony to 5 minutes and in no event to exceed 10 minutes, because 
we realize we have some very busy people here today, including Gen- 
eral Hershey, the head of the selective service, and we do not want to 
keep him out of his office any longer than is necessary. 

So, with the permission of the committee and the others interested, 
I would like to call, as the first witness, Mr. J. T. Sanders of the Na- 
tional Grange, to be followed by Mr. Matt Triggs of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and then by Mr. Robert Engler of the 
Farmers Union. We will hear those three witnesses first. And I 
admonish them to be as brief as the circumstances will permit. 

Mr. Sanders, we will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Sanvers. Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the committee, no 
official statement of the National Grange has indicated that the Grange 
membership expects farmers not to furnish their proportionate share 
of the increased service demanded by the armed services for the cur- 
rent emergency. But the Grange does have a vital interest in justified 
deferment of farm boys from the draft by Selective Service. 

On the subject of building up the Armed Forces, at our annual 
session last November, we endorsed the following policy statement : 


We recognize that the present world situation will require America to train 
and maintain a large standing army for an indefinite period of years; that this 
fact will require us to make efficient use of all manpower outside the Armed 
Forces in the defense efforts, and that we must guard against the danger of 
developing in our youth a spirit of militarism or a trust in armed might rather 
than morality. We therefore believe— 

(a) That we must give full support to programs of military conscription 
necessary to build and maintain adequate armed forces. 

(b) That we should work vigorously to secure a substantial lowering of 
physical and mental requirements for admission to the Armed Forces to the end 
that a large proportion of our youth within a necessary draft-age group may be 
utilized in the services with those now barred by rigid entrance requirements 
being enabled to serve in some capacity. 

(c) That we should oppose any plan to extend the period of individual service 
and to withdraw young men and armed-services training personnel from other 
active defense efforts by instituting a secondary system of universal military 
training for youth below the present draft age. 


The Grange is decidedly a family organization, since all boys and 
girls 14 years and over may belong to it with full and equal rights and 
privileges with adult members. A modern family farm is a business 
unit as well as a home, and nearly all boys have a vital job in this 
unit as soon as they are old enough to work. A family farm, contrary 
to the belief of many, is usually a highly nactianinnd farm. For ex- 
ample, Iowa unpaid farm labor 30 years ago was around 70 percent 
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of all labor used on farms; now, as one of the most highly farm mech- 
anized States in the Union around 83 percent of all labor is furnished 
by the farmer and his family. 

At a very early age a boy on the average mechanized farm learns 
a great deal about the equipment, and by the time he is 18 is fre- 
quently more skilled in operation and mapa of this equipment than 
his father. This father-son business relationship does not hold in 
industry. This fact is very significant in farm deferment policies. 
This fact must also be carefully considered in the light of the food- 
rte situation. 

uring World War II farmers increased the total national food 
production by around 85 percent—with approximately half of the 
increase being due to fortuitous growing weather and the other half 
due to greater productive skill and techniques. Most of this pro- 
ductive skill came from increased use of mechanization, hybridization, 
fertilizer and insecticides. Although some farm management experts 
believe we could repeat a similar increase in farm output during an- 
other war over our present high output, my personal judgment is that 
such a large increase is highly improbable. It might be possible 
if farmers were supplied with all needed labor, fertilizer, equipment 
and supplies and had equally as good growing weather as during the 
last war. 

During the war per capita consumption of food rose around 18 
percent, has since dropped back a third of this gain, and now stands 
around 12 sah pe above prewar. Although in war crisis we actually 
need more food than in normal times, it is doubtful if we will increase 
food consumption in the present emergency as much as we did in 
World War II. If we got back up to or slightly above our World 
War II peak, or about 20 percent above prewar, and with a population 
next year that will be around 30,000,000 more than we had prewar, we 
will need 40 percent more food than we had prior to World War II. 
This food must be produced on almost exactly the same amount of 
cropland (360,000,000 eres) by much fewer workers, in fact with 20 
percent less farm workers, than we used in 1939—even without taking 
into account effects of the draft. 

The task in short is that we must turn out around 75 percent more 
food per man-hour of work on farms than we did in 1939 to give us 
20 percent more food per person for a 20 percent larger population. 
If unfavorable growing years hit us we can readily fail in this task. 
We, therefore, cannot with safety take a liberal or even an adequate 
food supply for granted. 

Obviously if we think that present food standards must not be re- 
duced we can see that food requirements production is on a precarious 
balance. It is this precarious food balance, and the role an American 
boy plays on a mechanized farm even before he is 18 years of age, 
that sets the background for judging farm deferment in its true per- 
spective. We cannot lightly pass off the seriousness of this problem 


of deferment of essential and irreplaceable farm boys such as the 
chairman just mentioned. 

As we said in the beginning we find little tendency on the part of 
any farm families to want unjustified deferment of farm sons; and 
farm boys in general will accept deferment with great hesitancy. 
Many of them remember certain embarrassments from entirely justi- 
fied deferment of boys in their community during World War IT. 
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We have, however, received many complaints that individual local 
boards are ignoring the basis for deferment and are, therefore, not 
making the draft selective at all. In some cases most of the boards 
in whole States are nape age ignoring or flaunting their responsi- 
bility to study on the basis of merits the individual requests for de- 
ferment based on valid deferment grounds under present selective 
service regulations. This means that they are completely ignoring 
appeals by farm men who are operating extensive farms the produc- 
tion of which is highly important under present defense food require- 
ments; and by men who are indispensable and cannot be replaced. I 
mean boys, of course, in that last sentence. 

For example, to spotlight a case for South Dakota from which we 
have numerous complaints: A young man falling within. the draft 
age 19-25 operates 8 quarters of land producing certified grain, and 
cattle and pure-bred hogs, appealed his case, sending copies of. his 
appeal to the State Selective Service office and his local board. The 
State office er F184 sent their copy of the appeal back to the local 
board. The board is reported to have told him, “We have a quota to get 
and we’re getting them all.” A member of the board stated when the 
vote was taken to deny the appeal, “This board is functioning so exact 
they can’t be called to Pierre.” ‘That being the capital of the State. 

In this State there is a very wide variation between the number of 
II-C classified deferments. 7 ek boards do not have a single deferred 
registrant while others have according to figures supplied us as many 
as 395. On January 5 in a letter addressed to Hon. George T. Mickel- 
son, Pierre, S. Dak, Brig. Gen. Theodore A. Arndt, State Director of 
Selective Service, supplied the following tabulation of TI-C classifica- 
tions for South Dakota boards: 





EES SET SRR ae 5 POE a 0 
ee eke Un 120 
RISING ia, EEE ed aie Se oe i, EE Sa See Re 8 
ED ERD Ge ee ONE CRS TR ye |” ERR a WO Dee DE oe Glee Oe Pe 60 
I istbes. 5h ciiscsin ew daedsinseas 80:1 Gotiwelere ia se sc ei eae ty 23 
pe EE i a inc od saeintdimsths cchsiaabiiiaile 2 
ann eer ISP eae Malate ae a 8 
pees Cn se ee I ech 30 
Ta te i i,: (|. SS ULE aT Pree ea cee ae Pees etree Y 167 
| RRP rex te ee eee ee Geers as 16 
Se rill vcloiegh nnesc'ens na nhiihs silbeaciaptaandien SL SN SNE, ind, jes scbaingacbein tocesl orcs 0 
Vermillion________ MEA LEB ICTR TES Ne a 23 
SI en he ae a i eS EPS Un 96 


You will see every conceivable variation in that list. You wonder 
how in the world the boards can function at all and make such wide 
differences between their classification in an agricultural State such 
as South Dakota. 

Obviously if those boards with a considerable number of IT-C classi- 
fications are doing their duty there are several other local boards that 
are completely ignoring or practically ignoring their duty. To illus- 
trate this point further I quote from a letter we received under date 
of February 6 as follows: 


Actual report on Melrose township, Grant County, S. Dak., 15 percent of actual 
farmers in the township are in the age group of 19 to 25 and all but one are told 
they must arrange for induction this spring. Many have sold out already and 
have already gone. Only one deferment for dependency has been granted in 
Melrose township. All others must go. 
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- What he really means there is that there is only one deferment in 
the township, and that was for dependency. 

‘If these statements are indicative of the actual situation prevailing, 
in South Dakota it is obvious that the Selective Service is n¢t func- 
tioning in a selective way for many of the boards of the Stata. The 
National Grange regrets very much to say that we believe t #t this 
is the case not only as between boards in South Dakota but as between 
States. Figures available in the national headquarters of Selective 
Service show a wide divergence in the number of boys classified as 
II-C between the different States. These deferments show no true 
ratio to farm production, number of farms or other criteria. 

We agree with the headquarters of the Selective Service that boards 
must be given as much independent authority and responsibility as 
possible for decisions of the individual deferment claims of at Maa 
in their jurisdiction. However, there is obviously need for a sufficient 
guidance and supervision by State Selective Service authorities to 
obtain reasonable uniformity of standards of deferment between the 
various boards of the State. Also there is a need for national stand- 
ards that will insure that the various State selective officials carry 
out to a reasonable extent the intent and essentials of the draft under 
a truly selective system, i. e., that it be truly selective and not non- 
selective. 

This is not a mere matter of meting out fair treatment as between 
draftees; for as a general rule the boy who has to go into the cold slush 
of the infantry service in Korea gets one of the most undesirable as- 
signments from the standpoint of physical and mental discomfiture 
that the emergency has to offer. On the other hand the boy who is: 
deferred to continue his normal work and earnings has one of the 
more comfortable assignments of the emergency. 

If decisions as to who and where one will serve were made on the 
basis of personal comfort or desires there is no question as to the 
choice between these extremes. But we go into war for totally differ- 
ent considerations, namely to muster the greatest strength possible to 
overcome our enemies at the earliest feasible date. 

Our outstanding superiority, over our present and prospective Com- 
munist adversaries, is our greater potential for producing a far greater 
destructive power of machine techniques and personal skills. With- 
out any intent to underestimate the importance of an adequate num- 
ber of men, we can say that we will win only if we prepare and develop 
mechanical and technical superiority. 

This calls for unabated farm production as well as great volumes. 
of machines, supplies, and instruments of war. Any responsible job 
on a successful farm calls for the exercise of both labor and manage- 
ment functions; and every board in an agricultural district should 
know how to j udge a farm registrant’s job as to its defense essentiality, 
and should be able to judge accurately and objectively whether or not 
the registrant can be replaced without causing necessary food produc- 
tion tosuffer. Because of this the National Grange formally approved 
a resolution requesting that at least one member of each board, except 
purely urban boards, should be a farmer. 

The board membership should not only have the above-mentioned 
knowledge, or have access to it; but they should also approach their 
duties in the true spirit of the Selective Seovian System. Theyshould 


try to make it truly “selective.” No farm boy should be deferred un- 
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less he is performing a job on a farm that is an efficient unit of food. 
production, providing an important volume of essential food or fiber, 
which volume of production will in all reasonable likelihood be sub- 
stantially (and necessarily) reduced by his removal from the farm. 
Also there should be no available replacement for the boy. 

If National and State selective-service authorities will set effective 
and fair standards for judging draftees from farms on the bases of 
the above-mentioned tests; if enough attention is given to the work 
of local boards by both National and State selective-service authori- 
ties to insure reasonably uniform and equitable application of the 
standards by all local boards in all States alike, then the selective 
service will be functioning in the way that will best serve the country. 

We wish to emphasize however that we are not here suggesting any 
centralization of authority of deferment, and that we fully subscribe 
to General Hershey’s recent letter to local boards which said in part: 

It has been unfortunate that utterances attributed to local board members by 
registrants that local boards could defer no one in the absence of specific instruc- 
tions to do so or that they would defer no one of certain occupational classifica- 
tions, such as farmers or members of the maritime service. In the first instance, 
the power to defer does rest with the local board. In the second instance, it 
is unwise for an administrative agency responsible for individual decisions, such 
as the classification of a registrant, to indicate that decisions are made to defer 
or not to defer in any other manner than after a careful consideration of the 
particular merits of the individual case. 

The danger inherent in this situation is that the pressures for legislation or 
for regulations, or for both, increase. There is a demand that local boards be 
authorized to do that which they already can do, but with the authorization will 
inevitably come directives as to what they can and what they must do. The 
autonomy of local self-government disappears more often by abdication from 
within than usurpation from above. 

Before closing we would like to make two suggestions of possible use 
of the draft and deferment that might make it possible for indispensa- 
ble farm boys, without serious interruption of their farm production, 
to get enough military training to enable them to serve in the armed 
services in case of great urgency. Both of these suggestions, we 
believe, would broaden the selectivity of the draft, would not seriously 
impair necessary farm production, and would be a means of avoiding 
any stigma on deferees. : 

If farm boys meeting the tests of essentiality and irreplaceability 
were called during certain slack periods of the year when their farm 
jobs will suffer least ; and if basic military training could be split into 
two separate 3-month periods of training spread over 2 years, many 
essential farm boys could combine necessary basic military training 
and farm production duties. They could thus be allowed to continue 
the most essential productive duties and be held in the active Reserves 
with military practice with local guard units a given number of times 
each month, and a short period of military training each year if 
needed. 

We also believe that if local voluntary farm committees could be 
set up to advise boards on the merits of requests for deferments, the 
functions of boards in deferment matters would be greatly improved 
and their burdens would be lightened. 

We put these two suggestions forward, with a belief that they may 
promise a means of correcting some of the shortcomings of the present 
selective-service work. Our own knowledge of this work and its needs 
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is not sufficiently intimate to enable us to judge conclusively whether 
or not the suggestions are practical solutions of the difficulties. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Sanders, it is a very nice statement. 

- Mr. Anpresen (Minnesota). Mr. Sanders, I am very glad to see 
that you referred to the family-sized farm. As I understand your 
organization, the snemberehip of it is largely composed of people 
operating family-sized farms ? 

Mr. Sanvers. Almost exclusively, we believe that to be the case; 

es, sir. 
. Mr. AnpresEN. The family-sized farm does not employ a great deal 
of outside labor ? , 

Mr. Sanvers. No, sir; I think it would average somewhere around 
20 to 25 percent, including all of the seasonal labor and taking the 
country as a whole. 

Mr, Anpresen. When we consider that the consumers are largel 
complaining about the high cost of food in this inflationary period, 
do you think it is vital to the future welfare of the country that we 
secure greater production or abundant production of food ? 

Mr. Sanvers. It most certainly is, Congressman Andresen. There is 
no way in the world of keeping food prices down to a parity which 
we believe is fair in an emergency of this kind without maintaining the 
full output of American farms or else rationing. If we want to go 
to rationing and ration the short supply, but that is one thing that we 
would like to avoid by all means. 

Mr. Anvresen. Dotyou feel that this food can be produced without 
having adequate essential manpower to produce it? 

Mr. Sanvers. No; I donot. That is the point I tried to make in this 
statement. Although we have more machines on the farm, I feel we 
are in a much more critical position than we were at the beginning of 
the other war; that we could easily and readily fail to maintain a nor- 
mal supply of food for the American consumers if we had bad weather. 
That is all we need. We have had a series of good years, and the nor- 
mal thing is a series of bad years to follow good years. We could 
readily get into a position of where our food supplies would be ex- 
tremely critical in this emergency. 

Mr. Anpresen. When you consider that the short hours and high 
wages paid in the industry in our various communities throughout the 
country, as a fact is it possible for farmers to compete for the labor 
market in getting replacement labor when their sons are drafted into 
service ? 

Mr. Sanvers. No; it has been the history of all wars that the farmers 
have had to take a very great shortage, I mean have had to sustain a 
very great less of their hired labor due to the fact that industry simply 
can outbid the farmers for the services of farm earners. 

Mr. Anpresen. The farm family is smaller now than it was 10 years 
ago, so that if there is only one son on the farm, if he is gone, is it your 
opinion that the food production will be drastically curtailed ? 

Mr. Sanpers. It could readily be drastically curtailed. I do believe 
that the farmers will work long hours, and they will not expect a 
higher wage, time and a half, if you please, for that work. They 
would be glad to take a parity per pound of product that they produce, 
but I do not believe that they will overcome it as readily as they did 
repry Seige War II. I just do not believe it is possible for them 
to do that. 
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Mr. Anpresen. The farm population has decreased in the last 10 
years ¢ 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes; it is considerably less. 

Mr. Anpresen. I understand, according to the census figures, that 
while 18 percent of the total population of this country is engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and live in farming areas—— 

Mr. Sanvers. That is the figure that I quoted here from prewar. 
We, probably, have 20 to 25 percent less farm workers right today 
than we did prewar—that is, on the American farms. 

Mr. ANnpresen. Is Mr. Bailey with your organization ¢ 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes; Mr. Bailey is a consultant and issues the Farmer 
Reporter as an independent. activity. 

Mr. Anpresen. I believe that I noticed a statement from him in his 
weekly letter that approximately 1,000,000 men had gone from the 
farms into the draft and into industry during the past year. 

Mr. Sanpers. T think the figures indicate approximately that; yes. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. Do you know how many farm workers we have in 
the country? 

Mr. Sanpvers. Well, it depends on what figures you take. 

The Department of Commerce indicates, I think, that there are 
about 7,500,000 farm workers now. 

Mr. Anpresen. What would you think of a national policy for the 
selective service to adopt as a uniform national policy that in in- 
stances where there is only one son on a farm, and the father is not 
able-bodied, they would put out a regulation that would mean that 
one able-bodied man should be left on each family-sized farm ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. That is a pretty-hard one to answer. I would have 
to give it considerable thought before I would agree that that would 
be the case, because I would say this: I think you should take into 
consideration whether the farm is actually producing a quantity of 
food that would mean a great reduction, an appreciable reduction of 
our food supplies, if you took the boy away. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Let us take the cases that actually produce food 
for the market. 

Mr. Sanvers. In considerable quantities? 

Mr. AwnpresEn. In considerable quantities; yes. What do you 
think about this: Should there be an able-bodied man left on the 
farm, or can the farm produce its own food ? 

I thought you said that it took manpower to produce the food. 

Mr. Sanpers. It does. I have known a few widows to run a farm 
and operate it, but it is a pretty hard thing to do; I will tell you that. 

Mr. AnpresEN. In a case like Mr. Cooley mentioned, would you 
expect her to go out and run the machinery and plant the tobacco 
and produce the corn and take care of the livestock, or do you think 
there should be an able-bodied man on that farm to run it? 

Mr. Sanovers. As I listened to Mr. Cooley’s examples, I could not 
seo any reason why a draft board would not be for those boys. I just 
could not see a draft board functioning in that way, but we have a 
lot of them that are doing that very thing. 

Mr. AnprESEN. That appears to be the general policy over the coun- 
try. What I wanted to get from you is whether or not a man is 
within the draft age, should they not have an able-bodied man on the 
farm to produce the food that goes to market ? 
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Mr. Sanvers. I would say this, that any farm that is an extensive 
producer of food, that is, that sells a lot of foods and fiber, that has 
only one able-bodied man, being a boy subject to the draft, that boy 
should, by all means, be deferred, not out of humanitarian motives 
or anything like that, for his parents, but because we are in a war 
where we must have plenty of food, and under that case I would say 
he certainly ought to be deferred. And the selective service was set 
up to defer such boys like that; and why it is not functioning, I do 
not know. 

Mr. Anpresen. Would you have that as a Nation-wide policy, or 
‘would you still leave it to the local draft boards to handle? 

Mr. Sanpvers. Why, I think there should be some standards set 
up nationally. I think that the judgment as to the particular boys 
meet the standard should be left up to the local boards. In other 
words, we certainly do not want to concentrate the power to draft 
people in Washington or at the State capitals. We want it left in 
the local boards’ hands. 

Mr. ANnprEsEN. But at the present time the regulation sent out 
from Washington is not mandatory. The regulation states that the 
local draft board may. 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. That it may do certain things under certain con- 
siderations, and in classifying the man for his occupation. But we 
find this, that most of the draft boards are not availing themselves of 
the agricultural council in the county or the PMA committee or 
the county farm agent, and consequently the men who are essential 
to — the food are put into service. 

might say that my interest is not personal in any case. I am 
interested in getting food produced in this country, so that we can 
have it in abundance to retard the inflationary spiral and prevent 
greater Government control and black markets that go with it, and 
scarcity of food. 

Mr. Sanvers. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. So the thought occurred to me that we might well 
ask the Selective Service System to have a policy on food-produc- 
ing farms, that they take into consideration, that we must have at least 
one essential able-bodied farm worker on that farm, whether he is 
above the draft age or below it, but that they should not take the one 
able-bodied man that they do have on the farm, to put him into service. 
Would you agree to that ! 

Mr. Sanvers. I think that would be a very reasonable requirement ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is all. 

Mr. Ausert. In your recommendation about lowering the physical 
and mental requirements, my feeling has always been that, in the 
first place, it takes an intelligent, healthy man to fight a war; and, 
in the second place, that those meeting low standards; with less re- 
adjustment, could do some of the jobs back at home. It would be 
easier on them and easier on military organizations if we did not 
go too deep into the physical and mental standards. I think a man 
who is below par is a burden on his organization. 

Mr. Sanvers. My view of that is this: The figures indicate that 
about five men are behind the lines for one man who is in the fight 
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line in our present Army. We maintain that a one-legged man can 
keep books for the Army; that a moron could sweep the officers’ 
headquarters. 

Mr. Arzert. The moron cannot adapt himself to Army life and 
discipline, however. 

Mr. Sanvers. We believe that inside the Army itself it has not 
been selective and has taken the attitude that they have to have a 100- 
percent-par man who can fight on the front line under any circum- 
stances, for every one of these jobs that they have, and they have 
every conceivable job that I know of in the world. 

Mr. Auzert. If that is true, I want to be satisfied that it is a fact, 
that they do have a lot of jobs that these people can perform. I do 
not know what the figures are, but we must have healthy, intelligent 
men in the line. 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes; I will agree to that. 

Mr. Atsert. You take a man who is mentally subnormal and send 
him away from home and you will have a problem, even if you are 
going to us him as a latrine orderly. 

Mr. Sanpers. You may have a problem, but this whole thing is a 
problem. We have a problem of getting enough men on the farms. 

Mr. Apert. We have to have men to do the job. 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert for the record a 
statement of draft-deferment cases that have been refused by local 
boards in Indiana. This statement is signed by eight farmers living 
at Liberty, Ind., and was given to me by Congressman Ralph Harvey, 
of the Tenth District of Indiana. I would also like to file for the 
record a copy of a letter addressed to National Master Herschel D. 
Newsom and written by L. M. Davis, of Milbank, S. Dak., giving a 
summary of a careful survey he has made of the draft-deferment situ- 
ation in the State of South Dakota. 

(The matter referred to above is as follows :) 


To Whom It May Concern: 


We, the undersigned farmers and members of the Union County, Ind., Farm 
Bureau, respectfully submit the following information to our elected representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States, officials of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
and officials of the United States Department of Agriculture for the purpose of 
having corrected immediately the unfair, arbitrary and illegal administration of 
the Selective Service Act and selective service regulations by Indiana Local 
Board No. 131, Selective Service System, Liberty, Ind.: 

The above-mentioned selective service board is composed of (1) a road con- 
tractor and veteran of World War II who spends practically all of his time out- 
side Union County, Ind.; (2) a rural mail carrier who was a veteran of World 
War I; and (3) a dentist who was a veteran of World War I. Each of these 
board members has stated publicly and privately that they are going to draft all 
of the farm boys of Union County, that the farm boys of Union County stayed 
out of the last war and that they are not going to let this situation occur 
again. 

While Union County, Ind., is one of the smallest counties in the State it is 
reputed to be the largest per capita producer of livestock in the Nation. The 
farm boys of this county who are engaged in producing this livestock are 
skilled and competent husbandrymen. There is no source of labor supply in 
this area from which the farmers of Union County may draw replacements for 
the farm boys who have been drafted by said local board and who are aboyt 
to be drafted by said board. 

Pursuant to said board’s avowed intention and arbitrary policy of classifying 
skilled agricultural workers in class 1-A, said board has had before it within 
the past approximately 30 days the following cases for classification or re- 
classification, to wit: 
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Case No. 1 


This boy is 20 years of age. He has lived on the farm all of his life, His 
mother has been ill for several years and at the present time is unable to be 
in the household and take care of same. His father is a township trustee. 
This boy operates a farm of 283 acres of which 188 are tillable. In 1951 
he plans to raise 73 acres of corn, 63 acres of wheat, and 50 acres of hay. He 
plans to market. approximately 250 head of hogs:in 1951. He is milking two 
cows and is feeding four head of feeder cattle. Said board classified this boy 
I—A in December 1950. 


Case No. 2 


This boy is 20 years of age and has lived on the farm all of his life. His 
father has driven a school bus for more than 14 years and is so engaged at 
this time. The boy and his father would have farmed a total of 400 acres in 
1951 of which more than 300 acres are tillable. ‘The estimate that they would 
have marketed approximately 450 hogs in 1951 and would have raised 100 
atres of corn, 110 acres of wheat, and approximately 90 acres would have beep 
in hay and pasture. The were milking 8 cows and had approximately 14 feeder 
cattle. They had plans to buy and feed more cattle in 1951. This boy’s father 
has been under a decter’s care for several years because of a heart condition and 
he is unable to do strenuous farm labor. Said board called this boy up for 
reclassification approximately 2 weeks ago. He was insulted by different mem- 
bers of the board and asked why he was afraid to fight. His father and other 
members of his family were denied permission to go with him before the board. 
This boy was so disgusted with the insolent, arbitrary, and unfair attitude of 
said board that he enlisted in the United States Marine Corps and his father 
will probably haye to curtail production on his farms by at least 50 percent. 


Case No. 3 


This boy is 19 years of age and has lived on a farm all of his life. He and his 
father farm 275 acres of which 200 are tillable. In 1951 they plan to raise 50 
acres of corn, 50 acres of wheat, 80 acres of “hay and 10 aeres of oats. They 
expect to market at least 250 hogs this year. They are feeding 24 beef cattle and 
keep 12 stock cows. This boy’s father has been under a doctor's care for con- 
siderable time because of high blood pressure and he is unable to run any farm 
machinery. Said board classified this boy I-A. 


Case No. 4 


This boy is 20 years old and has lived on the farm practically all of his life. 
While in high school he had a severe case of infantile paralysis and has recently 
undergone three mastoid operations. His hearing is completely gone in one ear 
and the hearing is bad in his other ear. He has been operating and managing a 
100-acre farm which his father owns but last fall was able to rent an adjoining 
farm having 120 acres. 200 acres of this land is tillable. His 1951 farm program 
consists of 61 acres of corn, 15 acres of wheat, 42 acres of oats, with the balance 
of the tillable ground in hay and pasture. He expects to market 150 hogs in 1951 
and he milks 8 cows. This boy is also an expert artificial breeding technician and 
his father works full time in the artificial breeding program and does not assist in 
the operation of their farm. When said board heard that this boy had rented 
an adjoining farm, he received a letter from his draft board which read as fol- 
lows: 

“Dear Sir: Since you took on this additional farm after you were aware that 
your reclassification was being considered and was in the process of being accom- 
plished, the board feels that they are not justified in reopening your case. Your 
classification remains therefore I-A. 

“By direction of the local board: 

“Epy?He M. MILLEr, 
“Clerk of Local Board No. 181.” 
Case No. 5 

This boy is 22 years of age and has lived on a farm all of his life. He assists 
his father and married brother in the operation and management of 481 acres, 
291 of which are tillable. For 1951 they plan to raise 107 acres of corn, 25 
acres of oats, 52 acres of wheat, and 68 acres of hay and pasture. They have 
40 brood sows, 47 breeding ewes, 7 milk cows, 24 beef cattle, and 12 calves. 
They estimate that they will market approximately 500 hogs in 1951. This boy’s 
brother had a farm hand last summer who quit them without any notice what- 
soever and they have been unable to replace him up to this time. This young 
man, as well as several others mentioned herein, has an outstanding 4-H Club 
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record and he has won many State and National honors in that work. This boy 
was reclassified I-A by said board in January 1951. 


Case No. 6 

This boy is 24 years of age and has lived on a farm all of his life. He and 
his father, and brother, aged 21, operate 335 aeres of which 290 are tillable. For 
4951 they plan to raise 100 acres of corn, 15 acres of oats, 50 acres of wheat, and 
will market approximately 500 hogs. They have 49 brood sows, 60 sheep, and 
35 head of cattle. This boy’s father is 62 years of age and has been under the 
care of a doctor for a considerable period of time. He is unable to do any 
heavy work or run farm machinery because of his physical condition. His brother 
is now in elass II-© but because of the arbitrary and unfair policies of said 
board, it is expected he will be placed in class I-A forthwith. Said board reclassi- 
fied the boy in this case in class I-A in January 1951. 


Case No. 7 

This boy is 21 years of age and he has lived on the farm all his life. In the 
year 1951 he will assist in the operation of a farm totaling 913 acres, of which 
approximately 800 are tillable. He has done this work ever since he was old 
enough to work. On this farm in 1951 they expect to raise 200 acres of wheat 
and oats, 200 acres of corn, and the balance of the tillable ground will be in hay 
and pasture. They expect to market approximately 800 hogs. They are feeding 
110 cattle and 30 sheep. This boy’s father, aged 60; his uncles, aged 58 and 44, 
respectively ; his cousin, aged 24; and his brother also assist in the operation 
ef this farm but it should be remembered that in this big farm operation there 
is only one man for approximately each 140 acres. On this farm this boy and 
his family operate four tractors, two combines, two corn pickers, one hay baler, 
two. trucks, and other miscellaneous farm equipment. They will milk approxi- 
mately 15 cows in 1951 and also have 6 work horses. This boy was reclassified 
I—A in January 1951 after having been asked by a member of the draft board 
why he was afraid to fight. He stated that he also suffered other insults and 
humilities at the hands of said board members, 


Case No. 8 


This boy is 19 years of age and has lived on a farm all his life. He and his 
father operate a farm of 200 acres, of which approximately 165 acres are tillable. 
In 1951 they will raise 45 acres of wheat, 55 acres of corn, and approximately 55 
acres of hay. They expect to market approximately 300 hogs and are milking 
12 cows. They are also feeding 13 other cattle. This boy’s father underwent 
a serious operation 1 year ago and since that time has been under the constant 
eare of his doctor. He is undergoing weekly medical treatments at this time 
and the doctor notified said board of this father’s serious physical condition. 
The boy has to perform all of the machine work on this farm and take care of 
most of the livestock. In January 1951 he was reclassified I-A. 

In practically all of the above-mentioned cases those farm boys made personal 
appearances before said board and each boy who appeared before the board 
stated that he was insulted and humiliated beyond description. That none of 
said board members questioned them regarding their farm work or farm duties. 
That no member of said board indicated that he wanted to be fair or impartial 
and decide each case on its own merits but, on the other hand, the members of 
the board were biased and prejudiced toward farmers as a class and no distinction 
was made between individual cases. 

Mr. Keith Jewell, the Union County agricultural agent, is familiar with all 
of the cases above described, as well as other similar cases which were before 
said board, and he states that all of these boys who were classified or reclassified 
in class 1-A are employed in the production for market of a substantial quantity 
of those agricultural commodities which are necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, and interest. That each of said boys produces more agri- 
cultural commodities than the average amount produced per farm worker and 
which is marketed from a local average farm of the types considered above; 
that each of said boys is engaged full-time in such agricultural occupation as is 
described as deferable under the Selective Service Act and regulations; that each 
of said boys cannot be replaced because of a shortage of persons with his quali- 
fications and skill in such agricultural occupation; that without doubt the re- 
moval of any one of said boys would cause a great material loss of effectiveness 
in such agricultural production activity. 


80586—51—-ser. ¢ 2 
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In view of the above-described deplorable conditions which exist in the ad- 
ministration of said Selective Service Board No. 131 and because of the arbi- 
trary, biased, unfair, and undemocratic attitude of the members of said board 
with respect to skilled farm workers, we, the undersigned, respectfully request 
that our elected representatives in the Congress of the United States, officials 
of the Indiana Farm Bureau, and officials of the United States Department of 
Agriculture immediately use their good offices to have said conditions corrected 
and have the present members of said board replaced by fair, competent, and 
unprejudiced individuals who will administer the Selective Service Act and 
regulations according to law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harry WEBSTER. 

Roy RopENBURG. 
FRANK L, Carson. 
HARRISON LAFRIZE, 
GEORGE SCHNITKER. 
Lioypy C. HARMEYER. 
Everett L. Hreerns. 
Husert JONES. 


Mriipank, 8. Dak., February 6, 1951. 
HerscHet D. Newsom, 
National Grange Master, Washington, D. C. 


Dear BrorHer Newsom: Yes, I’m the Mr. Davis you met in Minneapolis, and 
since that meeting, feel a more personal touch with the national office. 

Early in August our Melrose Grange 196 at Milbank, S. Dak., made me chair- 
man or reporter on the deferment policy as it was operating in South Dakota. 
We soon found the situation was serious and suggest Brether Bell call a joint 
meeting with the Farmers’ Union and the Farm Bureau with our Governor and 
General Arndt, selective service director of South Dakota. This meeting was 
held around November 20 at Pierre and General Arndt said there was a 2-C 
classification for agriculture and assured us of proper use of this 2—C by all local 
boards. , 

As we knew of no 2-C’s around Milbank and such a large number was re- 
ported to exist in the State, Attorney Brother Frank Tate, of Milbank, requested 
the Governor for a breakdown of the deferments by each group board in the 
State—26 boards for 66 counties. 

After waiting a considerable time Mr. Tate wrote the Governor that the break- 
down was never furnished and requested that General Arndt comply with his 
directive—a copy of same is enclosed. This clearly shows some boards are 
favorable while other boards are unfavorable. 

As no action was ever taken to correct the situation in the unfavorable spots 
of South Dakota we again requested Brother Bell to call the second meeting at 
Pierre—with our new Governor Anderson, General Arndt—Farmers’ Union and 
the Farm Bureau. 

Brother Bell felt as long as he had called the first meeting it was up to some- 
one else to call the second meeting and the Farm Bureau Secretary, Mr. Kenneth 
Johnson, of Huron, 8. Dak., was able to get the meeting arranged for Friday, 
February 2. General Arndt was there with 6 of his men to back him up and to 
try and discredit the finding of Attorney Tate. 

The result of this meeting seemed to center around definite facts as follows: 

1. That at some time the board members had received information that the 
2-C no longer existed. 

2. That the general himself does not believe in a 2-C classification and talks 
against it. Only those who can qualify for 2-A or 3—A or 4-F should receive 
consideration—all others, no deferment. 

3. That the 2-C classification brands a farmer for the rest of his life and in 
order to escape this stigma agricultural boys should be drafted without exception. 

4. That there are several boards that are not deferring a single farmer for 
agriculture while others are granting deferments freely. 

5. That Generai Arndt has sent letters of praise to boards and board members 
on their stand against 2-C and no agricultural deferments in the age group 
19-25. 

6. Actual report on Melrose Township, Grant County, S. Dak.—15 percent ac- 
tual farmers in the township are in this age group 19 to 25 and all but one are 
told they must arrange for induction this spring. Many have sold out and already 
gone—only one deferment for dependency in Melrose Township, all others must go. 
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7. All State appeals are turned down with a dissenting vote recorded on 
cards received by the boys around here and elsewhere. 

8. That General Arndt terms 2-C as only a temporary relief anyway—such as 
“Get your business in order to go or sell if necessary.” 

9. That 2—C granted by the favorable boards in South Dakota means nothing as 
he will reclassify them to 1-A when needed anyway, and call them all for phys- 
ical. 

10. That South Dakota should be granted county boards in place of our group 
draft board system—26 boards for 66 counties. 

11. Be it resolved, That it is our considered opinion that there should be a 
selective service board in each separate county in South Dakota; and we urge 
that separate boards be set up immediately. It is now apparent that district 
boards cannot have information necessary to impartially and judiciously classify 
the boys and farmers being drafted. 

Be it further resolved, That it is our considered opinion that at least one 
member of such boards ought to be an actual farmer. 

The above is the resolution suggested by the three farm leaders of our State 
and copies are being sent to General Arndt, GovernorAnderson, General Hershey, 
and all farm leaders, also to all locals and granges for action—Mr. Manley, a 
draft board member and Attorney Jones, Grant County draft advisers are both 
against deferment for agriculture and advise against it. Mr. Manley is not a 
farmer and lives off a Federal check—a World War I and II veteran. 

I am salesman for the Brady Stalk Pulverizer Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, with 
eastern South Dakota, eastern North Dakota and northwest Minnesota as my 
territory and have found the same conditions exist in all the States and north- 
west Iowa. In fact General Arndt states that Iowa has a little over 2 percent 
deferments as compared to some other agricultural States of close to 8 percent. 

After starting this check-up I found conditions much worse than we had 
thought and realized we would have to have legal counsel and help to gather 
evidence. On August 23 Brother Frank Tate started with me and we have worked 
closely in this matter since then. 

I feel the material we have collected is of such importance that the executive 
committee of the Grange should know all the facts and that these facts should 
be presented to General Hershey and Congress if necessary. 

If the present policy is allowed to continue agriculture is in grave danger. 
Reports from Cass County, N. Dak., that one-third of all agricultural land will 
not produce grains this year. 

Just an idea of how much work Attorney Tate has done may be had when you 
realize he presented me with close to a $400 bill yesterday. 

I’m hoping the farm organizations of our State will give some assistance in 
paying this amount as this is a State and not a local matter. 

Personally I have traveled on this work, outside of my normal travel, around 
3,000 miles and have over $100 in toll calls and about 30 days’ time given to the 
cause, 

My only wish is that we can get this condition over quickly enough to do 

. Some good and that you can see some way to give agriculture the needed lift we 
must have to produce to full capacity. 
Fraternally yours, 
L. M. Davis, 
Grange Deputy and Melrose Grange Member. 


The Cuarrman. We cannot have any more questions now. 

Mr. Haut. I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sanders has consumed about 35 minutes. If 
you will withhold the questions until later, we will come back to him. 

We will next hear from Mr. Matt Triggs, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF WASH- 
INGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Triees. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is opposed to any general agricultural exemptions 
under selective service regulations which would create a haven for 
those desiring to avoid military service. 
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But in the interest of maximum 
and the stabilization of food prices, however, increased consideration 
needs to be given to the importance of maintaining in agriculture 
those key persons skilled in the o 
farm machinery, in the care of livestock, and other operations re- 


quiring a high degree of competence, skill, and training. 
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reduction of farm commodities: 


ration, care, and maintenance of 


We would observe that there exists a general tendency to take agri- 


cultural production for 


anted—to assume that farm 


ople will be 


able to continue to produce abundantly irrespective of the facilities 
and manpower available to them. Such is not the case. 


Since 


orea, the movement of rural people out of agriculture and 


into industry and the armed services has been accelerated. This trend 
is simply illustrated by the following figures from United States 
Department of Agriculture reports, representing total farm employ- 
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during the past 3 years. 
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It will be noted from an examination of the above figures that 
total farm employment declined from 13,700,000 in September 1950 


to 6,700,000 in December 1950. 
represents a normal seasonal trend. 


In itself this is nothing unusual; it 
But it does raise the question 


how many of these 7,000,000 people will be available for farm work 
when another harvest season rolls around. A substantial percentage 
of them—old people, townspeople, young people, foreign workers, and 
so forth—will again be available. 
on discussion with farm people all over the country and supported 
by many letters received from farm people, that thousands and tens 
of thousands of these people have left agriculture to seek more or less 
permanent employment in industry. They will not return to agricul- 
ture until and if industrial employment slackens. 

It is strongly suggested, therefore, that the persistent decline in 
farm employment, illustrated in the above figures, is certain to continue 
during the balance of the year. 

If this is correct, and there apepars to be every reason to believe it 
is correct, then in the year ahead we are faced with the most critical 
shortage of manpower in agriculture yet experienced. This shortage 
will inevitably be reflected not only in reduced production, but also in 
loss of crops produced. 

The next point we want to make is that the caliber of farm operator 
and employee required to manage the highly integrated mechanized 
farm of today is considerably higher than was the case a short decade 


ago. 


But it is our observation, based 


_ In 1949 agricultural production was 40 percent above 1935-89. Dur- 
ing the same period farm population declined from 23 percent of the 
United States total to 18 percent. The index of production per man- 
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hour, as reported by the Department of Agriculture, increased from 
100 to 151. 

This increased productivity per man has been achieved by a revolu- 
tion in the character of agricultural production, compounded of im- 
proved skills, scientific know and training, increased use of and 
better fertilizers and insecticides, and the increased use of farm 
machinery. 

These skills are not quickly learned. The ability to use these skills 
is not easily replaced. 

Many instances are reported to us of farms that have been denuded 
of the one or more skilled manager-operators who have made possible 
a high productiveness per acre, per animal unit, and per man-day. 
Such farms are not left idle, but they are frequently converted to a 
simpler, less intensive, and less productive type of agriculture. 

We suggest that many men have been taken from agriculture into 
the armed services whose contribution in the armed services to the na- 
tional defense effort will be insignificant as compared with that they 
could make in agriculture. 

This question has been discussed on a number of occasions by the 
board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation. We 
appreciate the various arguments that are advanced on both sides 
of the question. 

It is believed that it was and is the intention of Congress that the 
Selective Service Act was to be administered to provide the most 
efficient use of our manpower resources consistent with equity to those 
directly involved. If it is our national policy to utilize the available 
manpower in the most efficient manner, then it follows that in many 
cases an individual will be able to contribute more to the national de- 
fense effort by remaining in his present occupation than by being 
drafted into the armed services. 

This policy is not, however, being uniformly followed by local draft 
boards in the selection of draftees. The policy followed with respect 
to occupational deferment appears to vary in different States. 

Even within a single State, the policy followed by draft boards 
varies materially. One example is cited to us where two —— 
counties have approximately the same general type of industry an 
agriculture and about the same draft-quotas. Yet in one county some 
65 men were deferred in agriculture, while none was deferred in the 
other county. 

A case is cited to us where an operator was classified I-A, but a less 
skilled farm worker on the farm was classified II-C by the draft 
board of the adjoining county. 

Numerous cases are cited where newly married men are deferred 
although making relatively little contribution to the national defense 
effort, whereas unmarried men making a vastly greater contribution 
are drafted. 

Numerous other eases of lack of uniformity between draft boards 
might be cited. This lack of uniformity indicates we are not giving 
proper consideration to the essential question: Where can each indi- 
vidual make the maximum contribution to the national defense effort ? 
Further, the lack of uniformity as to the policy followed leads to dis- 
content among our citizens at a time when high morale is so necessary 
in the defense effort. 
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_We fully concur with the policy of leaving the primary responsi- 
bility for selecting those to . drafted in the hands of local draft 
boards. But we do believe that clarification of occupational defer- 
ment by the national headquarters of the Selective Service System 
through the State selective service director to the local boards is de- 
sirable to insure more uniformity among local boards in selecting 
manpower to meet the goals of the Defense Establishment. 

Finally, we wish to point out that we are not asking for any special 
status for agriculture. We believe that in agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, government, and the professions there is need to insure that 
keymen are retained in their present occupations wherever this re- 
presents a greater contribution to the national defense effort than 
would service in the Armed Forces. 

I would like to comment briefly about those figures in that table. 
First, if you will take a look at it, it will be noted that they disclose 
a steady decline in the number of people in the farm labor force month 
by month as compared with the farm labor force in the same month 
of the preceding years and particularly so since Korea. For example, 
in September 1950 the total farm employment was 13.7 million people. 
This is down 1 million from September 1949 and down 1.3 million 
from September 1948. 

I have heard quite a number of farmers make the statement in the 
recent month that the farm-labor situation last fall was worse than 
anything experienced during World War II. I have been inclined to 
discount that a little bit as being somewhat of an exaggeration of 
a rather difficult situation. However, the figures on farm employment 
support the statement. 

Currently, and for a number of months now, the total farm employ- 
ment in the United States has been running substantially below the 
lowest figures for comparable months in World War II. For example, 
the lowest figure for farm employment during September of any of 
the World War II years was in 1945, when 14.2 million people were 
employed in agriculture. 

If you will take a look at this table, it shows that in September 
1950 there were 13.7 million people in agriculture, down half a million 
people from the lowest figure of World War II. I would expect that 
downward trend to continue. 

It becomes clear that farm labor is the major problem involved in 
maintaining agricultural production in the United States. 

We have, too, emphasized the caliber of men required to operate 
today’s highly mechanized, integrated farm units. It is considerably 
higher than 10 years ago. 

Also, there has been a material lack of uniformity among the 
various draft boards in the various States in their selective service 
policy. And we have some — of that lack of uniformity. 

To summarize the position of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 


tion on this issue, despite the critical farm labor situation—and we 
expect it to become more critical—we are not asking for any legisla- 
tion to provide any special status for farm people. We do concur in 
the policy that the Selective Service Administration should be decen- 
tralized through the local draft boards. But we do believe that the 
present policy, as we understand it, is not being adhered to uniformly 
and that some efforts should be made to obtain more uniform adher- 
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ence to the present — through the State directors of selective 
service to the county draft boards. 

The CuarrMan. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Trices. Thank you. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. I would like to ask him one question. 

The Cuarrman. I insisted a moment ago that Mr. Hall not do it. 
Mr. Triggs will be here. I think we should defer questions until we 
hear from Mr. Engler, and then General Hershey, if you will. 

We will be glad to hear from you now, Mr. Engler. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT ENGLER, THE NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Enerer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Robert 
Engler, and I am appearing for the National Farmers Union. 

We wish to commend the committee for calling this hearing on 
farm manpower. Members of the Farmers Union are showing a se- 
rious concern over the operation of selective service and its relation 
to agriculture. This is in part reflected in the great number of letters 
being received by the various State and national editors and officials 
of the Farmers Union. Some 50 of these addressed te Glenn Talbott, 
president of the North Dakota Farmers Union, were recently turned 
over to Senator Langer. Many others have been received by Mr. 
Patton, our national president. 

For example, a farmer from Minnesota who is a veteran of World 
War I and “partially crippled up with arthritis and not able to do 
much work myself,” writes: 


Seems the farmers have not been taken into consideration when it comes to 
farm help on the farm. They are putting our farm boys all into class I-A, 
when we need them so badly on the farm for farm work and farm management. 
I am farming 400 acres of feed cattle and raise hogs enough to feed up our 
grain, and should be entitled to keep some of our own help here on the farm, as 
it is impossible to hire good, dependable help. These young men that are inter- 
ested in farming, as you know, should be kept on the farm or who will be our 
future farmers of America? Hoping and trusting you can do something to help 
keep our farm boys on the farm, especially if we expect to get even greater pro- 
duction in the next year or more. 

; zs S.—Have several neighbors that have the same problem for farm help as 
ave. 


Because of such widespread comments, Mr. Patton wrote a letter 
to a number of Members of Congress which summarizes the Farmers 
Union position. I should like to read it as part of my statement. 
[Reading :] 


We are deeply concerned about what selective service is doing in agriculture. 

During World War II, agricultural workers were deferred when essential to 
the maintenance of adequate production of food and fiber. A production-unit 
system was established to determine which workers should be classified as 
essential. 

Currently, there are no standards for the deferment of farm workers. Local 
draft boards have no directive which instructs them to give any weight to essen- 


.tial agricultural production. Draft boards, heavily composed of World War II 


veterans, are little inclined to give weight to domestic need for workers for es- 
sential production. They understandably have the feeling that, if the person 
being considered is physically fit, then he ought to go to war just like they did a 
few years before. It is difficult for local boards to understand how a loss of the 
production of a few farms in their community will affect national production 
figures measurably. 
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In these circumstances, it is essential that there be prescribed, at a level where 
the total production losses in hundreds and thousands of counties can be appre- 
ciated, a directive which will protect essential agricultural manpower and pro- 
ductivity. 

The Farmers Union would like very much to see maximum protection of family- 
type farms. Although we all agree that this pattern of agriculture is most 
desirable, Selective Service and allocation programs almost inevitably work to 
weaken the family farmer as compared to the big-farm operators. When there 
is choice between the son of a small-farm operator, however much he is needed 
on the farm, and the hired man on a large agricultural operation, the decision 
almost invariably goes to the bigger operation. Similarly, rationed machinery, 
fertilizer, and other production supplies drift toward the large commercial opera- 
tion at the expense of family farms, forcing some farm families to give up their 
holdings. 

We recognize that agriculture must contribute its share of men to the Armed 
Forces, and that standards of productivity must be used. We feel, however, that 
standards should be established promptly to protect young family farmers whose 
production entitles them to an essential rating. 

I knew that it is not necessary to make the contention to you that skilled 
agricultural workers are as essential as skilled workers in industry. Our 
present-day mechanized farms require even more highly skilled’ help than most 
factory production lines. A farm worker must know how to operate many 
machines, keep a tractor running, handle livestock, care for feeds and grains, and 
many other things. He must know how to mix and apply weedicides and insec- 
ticides which, properly mixed and used, can increase production, or, improperly 
mixed and applied, can destroy crops and animals. His job is far more complex 
than the man who repeats a single simple operation day after day on a produc- 
tion line. 

In our opinion, the present-day situation could be corrected by administrative 
action of Selective Service. Legislation ought not to be necessary. We feel that 
it would be very helpful if you would make inquiry as to the possibility of an 
early directive on farm deferments, or, if none is contemplated, the desirability 
of a congressional directive in the situation. 


To conclude, the Farmers Union recognizes that agriculture must 
contribute manpower to the armed services. It does not want to set 
up any favored class—it wants no blanket exemptions or freeze. But 
it does feel the need for real standards which would consider the prob- 
lems of the family farmer in producing to meet the Nation’s food 
needs. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Engler. 

We will next hear from Mr. Clarence J. McCormick, the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. McCormick is representing the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Brannan. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE J. McCORMICK, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate this 
opportunity to talk with this committee about the more essential 
aspects of the farm labor supply situation in relation to the national 
manpower picture. 

We all agree, I’m sure, that in order to safeguard our American way 
of life the Nation has no choice but to make the best possible use of 
its available manpower. 

Making the best possible use of our manpower involves, first, pro- 
viding sufficient and qualified personnel for our Armed Forces. This 
is an obvious fact that needs no elaboration. Nor do I need to elab- 
orate on another obvious fact ; namely, that farm people want to make 
their full contribution to meeting this phase of the present emergency. 
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rere But, as President Truman pointed out in his memorandum of Janu- 
pre ary 17 to the heads of executive departments and agencies— 

, 4 The needs. of mobilization also require a vigorous civilian economy. The 
uily- - manpower necessary to defense production, to civil defense, to agriculture, and 
post to the production of essential civilian goods and services and to sustain our 
k to ' commitments of aid to other nations, must be considered as integral parts of a 
here i balanced mobilization program. 

oe Confusion sometimes arises from the fact that when people talk 
ery, about the manpower situation they aren’t always talking about the 
era- same thing. The manpower situation in terms of all-out war is one 
heir thing. The manpower situation in terms of less than all-out war— 
a ’ in terms of mobilization for what may be a 10-year-long or a gen- 
that + eration-long preparedness effort—is something else. As the Presi- 
hose ' dent has pointed out, the. manpower measures of the present situa- 

_ tion should be consistent with and should contribute to the most 
illed » advantageous use of our manpower should full mobilization become 
— _ necessary. But the situation we now face is still something less than 
nany ’ full mobilization. 
and _ In agriculture, we are gearing for a long-pull effort. The Nation 
nsec- ’ needs increased farm production in 1951. 
aid ' But it may need even greater production next year, the second 
sdue- _ year, the third, fourth, or tenth year. 

j We are not in a one-shot situation. We can’t afford, therefore, to 
ative _ neglect the fertility of the land, nor the conservation of farm equip- 
= a ; ment, nor the preservation on farms of sufficient skilled workers. 
pility 3 Our agriculture has always been a vital part of our national 

_ strength. But during and after World War II the Nation learned 
naeper _ anew the importance of food as a national asset. We learned that 
lade _ food is as essential to victory as planes, tanks, ships, and guns. It is 
But | precious in the same way as oil and steel are precious. It determines 
igh. | in large part the effectiveness of the fighting man. SR 
food ; It largely determines also the productivity of the civilian worker. 

_ In periods of mobilization, American producers, whether in manu- 

facturing, mining, transportation, or agriculture, work longer and 
inder _ harder. Consequently, they want more food, and they have the money 
ecre- to buy it. Demand for food rises rapidly. Price pressures increase. 


Abundant farm production is necessary to lessen the dangers of run- 
away inflation. 

Y OF Besides these contributions to our national strength, the American 
farmer contributes as an indirect producer of ammunition, tanks, 
aircraft, parachutes, and battleships. From his soil come the fiber- 


this and oil-producing crops which are used in the production of some of 
ntial our most important weapons of war. ; 

ional ; Cotton is one of the best examples. Cotton linters are used in mak- 
: ing smokeless powder, plastics, and photographic film. A 500-pound 
| way bale of cotton linters (chemical grade) will provide enough smoke- 
6 Of less powder for 100,000 rounds of rifle ammuziition, over 20,000 rounds 


of machine-gun ammunition, 2,700 antiaircraft shells, or 85 rounds 


, pro- of heavy tank ammunition. 


This Long-staple cotton is used to make light, strong, wind-resistant, 
elab- and water-repellent fabrics, yarns, and thread. It goes into the 
iin oh making of airplane and balloon fabrics and parachute cloth. 


rency. 
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Agricultural raw materials provide the basic fabrics in the fighting 
man’s clothing. It was estimated during World War II that cloth- 
ing a soldier for a year takes all the wool of 26 sheep. 

could go on to show you the importance to preparedness of such 
other agricultural crops as hemp, flax, peanuts, castor beans, and soy- 
beans. But, for reasons of time, I will simply point out that agricul- 
tural products are not only important but sbecllataty basic elements 
in our national defense effort. 

We have recently proposed acreage guides for 1951 designed to 
bring about the biggest agricultural production in our entire history. 
‘That statement has much more than ordinary significance when it 
is recalled that our agriculture in 9 of the past 12 years has either 
set — record for production or has equated the already existing 
record. 

In 1948 and 1949, total farm output ran about 40 percent above the 
1935-39 average. In 1950, output dropped off somewhat but was 
still about 37 percent above prewar. This year we are shooting for 
production about 45 percent above the pre-World War IT level. 

The acreage guides call for a very large increase in cotton, approx- 
imately 53 percent above 1950. We need substantial increases in the 
total acreage devoted to corn, wheat, and rice. The target for corn 
is an increase of about 6,000,000 acres, for spring wheat about 3,000,- 
000 acres, with a smaller increase suggested for rice. 

The Department has also suggested increasing the acreage of vege- 
tables for processing 22 percent above the total planted in 1950. 

On the whole, these targets for 1951 farm production are encourag- 
ing, but there is a catch in them. A figure on paper, no matter how 
carefully it has been arrived at, is not fiber in the warehouses, nor is 
it food on the table. 

As the members of this committee know, food and fiber are not 
produced by land alone. A great many elements besides land and 
water resources go into farm production, such as machinery and equip- 
ment, fuel, tires and repair parts, fertilizer, livestock, buildings, and 
plenty of disease-resistant and weather-resistant seed. But, above all, 
food and fiber are produced by the skill, sweat, and planning of farm 
operators and farm workers. The millions of skilled people who 
work on farms are the Nation’s most valuable agricultural resource. 

In 1949, the Nation’s agriculture produced about 40 percent more 
food and fiber than the 1935-39 average, using about 1,939,000,000 
man-days of labor in the process. Last year, we produced about 37 
percent more than the 1935-39 average, and used 1,829,000,000 man- 
days of labor to do the job. 

This year, shooting for a production target about 45 percent above 
the prewar average, we estimate agriculture will need about 1,936,000,- 
000 man-days of labor. In other words, to realize the hoped-for 
production, we expect to need almost as many man-days of labor as 
were utilized in 1949, and nearly 6 percent more than were used last 

ear. 

We have deliberately based this comparison on man-days rather 
than on the number of farm workers involved, for the reason that, 
in periods of national emergency requiring heavy farm output, farm- 
ers have already worked harder and longer than under normal con- 
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ditions. You will note that the estimate for 1951 anticipates greater 
efficiency and larger output per man-hour than in 1949. 

The fact remains, however, that farmers this year are being called 
upon to produce considerably more food and fiber with considerably 
less man-power. During 1950, the number of workers on farms de- 
creased sharply, and some of these farm workers were obsorbed in 
nonfarm employment. The average cash farm wage in 1950 was 
about 56 cents an hour. While this was more than three times the 
average wage for 1935-39 period, it was still only 38 percent of the 
average factory wage of $1.46 an hour prevailing last year. The fact 
that nonfarm employment opportunities are increasing with the pres- 
ent expansion in defense industries will operate not only against the 
return of these workers to agriculture but will draw still more upon 
the remaining supply of farm workers. 

While it is true that a growing number of tractors, milking ma- 
chines, combines, corn pickers, and other machines together with 
greater use of electric power have enabled agriculture to increase pro- 
duction, despite the declining supply of farm labor, these same fac- 
tors have brought about a situation in which skill and experience are 
more important in farming today than ever before. We are proud of 
the fact that farm output per man-hour is now approximately 50 per- 
cent above the 1935-39 average. But we are keenly aware also that 
the loss of one skilled operator today is equivalent to the loss of 1144 
skilled farm operators in the pre-World-War-II period. 

There just isn’t any substitute for experience and skill on the farm. 
If I may speak about this in terms of my own farming experience, 
I think I can show pretty plainly what I mean. Like a lot of other 
; farmers in the Midwest, I’ve spent a good bit of time in raising hogs. 

I think I can spot a sick hog a long way off. There’s something about 
the way an animal’s ears droop or his tail hangs when he’s sick that 
an experienced hog raiser can see at a glance. That’s the kind of 
skill that just can’t be picked up overnight. 

It takes a lesser amount of skill, but nevertheless a good bit, to 
handle a tractor or a milker or any of the dozens of machines that 
you find on the average well-equipped farm today. These machines 
cost the farmer a lot of sweat and toil. He knows how to handle them. 
His sons know how to handle them. But when a fellow without know- 
how gets to fooling with this equipment, he’s not only taking a chance 
on ruining valuable essential property, he’s often taking a chance on 
his own limbs and life. Because, as this committee knows, farming 
is a hazardous industry. All, or nearly all, farm machines have mov- 
ing parts that are dangerous—knives or cutters, gears, chains, rotat- 
ing shafts, flywheels, and so on. They’re not safe to be around when 
i a fellow’s body is on the farm, but his mind is in the city. 
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6d It is absolutely essential that agriculture retain enough key men 

S to provide the skills needed for planning farming operations, oper- 

t ating farm machinery, and directing the work of inexperienced 
laborers. 

or It is necessary, also, to recruit additional workers into the agricul- 

t, d tural labor force in order to meet seasonal needs. Inasmuch as a 

- 


good many experienced seasonal agricultural workers either have al- 
a= ready been or will be absorbed by industry and the Armed Forces, 
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it will be necessary to obtain workers from new and additional sources 
in 1951 if production targets are to be hit. 

Obviously, it is of great importance to the Nation’s agriculture that 
the local selective-service boards understand the particular problems 
involved in the agricultural manpower situation. Many farm work- 
ers in the lower-age groups are, in the truest sense of the word, skilled 
or keymen. On the farms today it is the young men who have learned 
to operate this machinery. They have learned by watching and doing 
throughout their years on the farm. Many of them have added to 
nc farm skills by agricultural courses in high school or even in 
college. 

The Department recognizes that many local selective-service boards 
have actually met this problem. We believe that farm workers, on 
the whole, have been treated very realistically. However, we have 
received some apparently well-founded complaints about the existence 
of great variations in the practices and standards adopted by various 
local boards. 

Agriculture should contribute—and it will contribute—men to the 
armed services. The problem before the local boards, and before the 
Nation as well, is one of determining which are the truly irreplaceable 
farm men, and which are those who would perhaps try to use agricul- 
tural deferment as a way of avoiding their obligation of military 
service. 

It is vital, too, that local boards take into consideration the large 
number of family-type farm units producing substantial quantities 
for market which are operated by one or two men, for example, a 
father, and a son in his early twenties. The mobilization effort de- 
mands that we keep at least one able-bodied man on each of these 
family farms. 

In working with General Hershey, we have been cooperating in the 
Department, and ‘he has cooperated with us in a very fine way. We 
have set up in every county and State mobilization committees nor- 
mally and generally after the pattern of the last war. That has been 
done recently. I have a copy of such memorandum here that I would 
like to turn over to the committee for entrance in the committee, and I 
shall be glad to supply the committee with additional copies. 

The Cuarman. That may be placed in the record at this oint. 

The memorandum No. 1, dated February 21, 1951, is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1951. 


MBMORANDUM No. 1 


To: Chairmen, State Agricultural Mobilization Committees. 

From: Clarence J. McCormick, Under Secretary, Acting Chairman, National 
Agricultural Mobilization Committee. 

Subject : Assistance to the Selective Service. 


Chairmen of State agricultural mobilization committees are requested to get 
in touch with the State directors of selective service and offer the assistance of 
their committees. The chairman shall provide information as to the production 
program for 1951 as announced by the Secretary on February 2. In addition 
to presenting background facts and State figures on the production called for in 
the production guides program, information shall be given on the labor needs to 
meet these goals. 

The State chairman of the agricultural mobilization committees shall also ask 
the chairmen of county agricultural mobilization committees to contact local 
selective service board representatives and provide them with similar information. 
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We are working closely with Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the United 
States Selective Service on the problem of maintaining an adequate force of 
efficient and skilled farm workers. We have no desire to see a deferment policy 
for agricultural workers applied in such a way as to retain a disproportionate 
number of workers on farms or any person not making a substantial contribution 
to the over-all production of agricultural commodities. But we are interested 
in keeping on our family farms essential boys who are already trained to handle 
farm machinery and livestock, and who have the required management ability 
to contribute to the necessary production of food and fiber. There should be 
at least one able-bodied man on every one of our family farms. 

During the last war, both State and county United States Department of Agri- 
culture war boards contributed materially to handling many difficult farm prob- 
lems in the States and counties. We are sure that these traditions of hard work 
and fine public service will be continued by the State and county agricultural 
mobilization committees during the present national emergency. 

C. J. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. General Hershey is cooperating with sending 
those to the draft boards. 

Mr. Anpresen. How are those committees made up? 

Mr. McCormick. They are composed of the PMA chairman as the 
chairman of the committee and the other members of the PMA as 
members of the committee. They have every USDA agency in the 
county and State represented on them. In addition, they are inviting 
the county agent in the county, the extension director in the State to 
sit as one of the committee. In the State they are also asking a 
representative appointed by the president of each of the land-grant 
colleges. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much. That is a very fine 
statement. We will be interested in it. 

We will next hear from General Hershey. We are very glad to have 
you with us and will be very glad to hear you discuss the situation 
as you consider it. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR OF 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


General Hersury. My background so far as my early life is con- 
cerned was rural and I think Iam aware of many of the things that the 
farm people are confronted with and I have a natural sympathy for 
them. 

I am aware of the fact that when a really essential man goes off 
the farm it may be difficult to replace him to the satisfaction of the 
farmer and the replacement may come on the job at some increase 
in cost to the farmer especially 1f the man being taken away by the 
Armed Forces happens to be the farmer’s son. 

As the law presently exists all men over 26 years of age and all men 
under 19 are available for civilian employment without fear of inva- 
sion by selective service. Also all fathers and all veterans as defined 
by the act are beyond the reach of selective service. Presently married 
men and men with dependents are also available to employers as are 
those who have been rejected by the Armed Forces. 

I am charged by the Selective Service Act of 1948 with procuring 
manpower for the armed services in sufficient quantities to bring the 
Armed Forces to a required strength and this is determined from 
month to month by the Department of Defense which in turn levies 
calls for the numbers of men required. 
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I would like to read one sentence from the Selective Service Act of 
1948: 


The Congress hereby declares that an adequate armed strength must be 
achieved and maintained to insure the security of this Nation. 


While industry and agriculture are not restricted by any barriers 
of age, family or economic status, or previous military service in em- 
ployment of workers, I most certainly am restricted by these consider- 
ations. Therefore, it seems fundamental that some farmers as well 


as some industrial workers will, of necessity, be inducted for military 
service. 


Another equally sound fundamental is the necessity of preserving 
the national agricultural and industrial structure to the end that the 
materials and agricultural products essential to maintain the national 
economy and at the same time support a large military force are 
continually produced. 

I believe existing selective service regulations prescribed by the 
President in accordance with the law have looked seriously to each 
of those fundamentals and are adequate in providing agriculture and 
industry with the manpower necessary to carry out these functions. 
By that I do not mean that we are supplying either of those industries 
with manpower directly but we are leaving an adequate supply of 
manpower available to them. 


The law provides, in section 6 (h) of the Selective Service Act of 
1948, that— 


the President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may yRre- 
scribe, to provide for the deferment from training and service under this title 
in the Armed Forces of the United States of any or all categories of persons whose 
employment in industry, agriculture, or other occupations or employment * * * 
is found to be necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest: Provided: That no person within any such category shall be deferred 
except upon the basis of his individual status. 


Section 1622.10 (a) of the regulations defines “Necessary employ- 
ment” as follows: 


1622.10 (a) A registrant's employment in industry or other occupation, serv- 
ice in. office, or activity in study, research, or medical, scientific, or other en- 
deavors shall be considered to be necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest only when all of the following conditions exist: 

(1) The registrant is, or but for a seasonal or temporary interruption 
would be, engaged in such activity ; 

(2) The registrant cannot be replaced because of a shortage of persons 
with his qualifications or skill in such activity ; and 

(3) The removal of the registrant would cause a material loss of effective- 
ness in such activity. 


Section 1622.13 of the regulations provides for the deferment of 
agricultural employees as follows: 

1622.13 (a) in Class II-C shall be placed any registrant who is employed in 
the production for market of a substantial quantity of those agricultural com- 
modities which are necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest, but only when all of the conditions described in section 1622.10: 
are found to exist. 

(b) The production for market of a substantial quantity of agricultural com- 
modities should be measured in terms of the average annual production per 
farm worker which is marketed from a local average farm of the type under 
consideration. The production of agricultural commodities for consumption by 
the worker and his family, or traded for subsistance purposes, should not be 
considered as production for market. Production which is in excess of that 
required for the subsistence of the farm families on the farm under consideration 
should be considered as production for market. 
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The Selective Service System has registered more than 1114 million 
men under the act of 1948. For each 100 of these registrants, as of 
December 31, 1950, who have been classified : 28.5 are veterans as de- 
fined by law, 24.3 are over age, 9.6 have been rejected, and 11.4 are 
deferred because of dependents. 

Thus 73.8 percent of selective-service registrants even in this limited 
group are removed by law from present consideration for induction 
and it appears logical, therefore, to assume that an equal percentage 
of farm workers—nearly three-fourths of them—are not in jeopardy. 
And there the numbers that would be included would be even greater 
because they would not be as well represented in the younger group 
because they are supposed to be older, which farmers usually are. 

Early in January of this year I wrote a letter, dated January 9, 
1951, to each local board member. In this letter I said: 


As we stand on the threshold of 1951 I would like to emphasize some of the 
principles that have made selective service a successful operation and indi- 
eate what I believe must be done to insure that these principles find their way 
into our everyday actions. The selective-service operation is a decentralized 
one. All of the actions which lead to the induction of men into the Armed 
Forces are performed in the community. This fact requires that the power 
to act be delegated to the local board. This has been done in large measure 
by the Congress by giving to the local board the responsibility for determining, 
initially, every clasification of a registrant. This classification is final unless 
there is an appeal exercised under regulations provided by the President. There 
are many people who do not believe in this delegation of authority. They give 
many reasons, such as lack of uniformity, lack of understanding of their 
problems by local board members, and failure to use general powers possessed 
by the local board unless there have been specific instructions sent out from 
National or State headquarters dealing with that particular type of registrant. 

I have not been unduly disturbed by most of these criticisms. I know the 
Selective Service System is man-made and man-operated, and that it deals with 
men as its primary objective. My observation has been that uniformity is 
something very relative whether applied in courts of law, in educational institu- 
tions, or even in the scientific world. The lack of understanding of specific 
problems of registrants has been charged generally by those in I-A rather than 
by those who had been deferred by the local boards. Umpires are not infre- 
quently charged with bad eyesight or worse when base runners are called out 
on close plays or even in close games. 

I have been disturbed when I have been told that local boards will not use 
the general power to defer without specific instructions, and the additional 
complaint that local board members have stated that they did not possess this 
general power. These statements, if indicative of any general condition within 
the Selective Service System, pose dangers which strike at the most elemental 
principles upon which the system has been built and operated. I believe we 
should take review of the local board’s place in the classification of registrants. 

During World War I local boards did not classify registrants who sought oc- 
cupational deferments; this was done by district boards, the ancestor of our 
present appeal boards. The period of the war was reasonably brief, so the 
experienced lacked in conclusiveness but the analysis by postwar planners con- 
vinced them that the local board should make all original classifications. The 
practice in World War II sustained the wisdom of the post-World War I plan- 
ners. During the early days of the operations of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, there was pressure in Washington to restrict 
local board authority and to attempt to dictate the decisions of local boards 
= detailed and specific directives, formulated in and promulgated from Wash- 
ngton. 

With this doctrine I was then and remain now in complete disagreement. In 
the first place it will defeat its own purpose because it is too complicated. The 
time element of mobilization requires effective, prompt action which can be 
attained only by delegation to an official located in the area of the action. In 
the second place, there are three requirements in making classifications: Integ- 
rity, judgment, and information. I have complete faith that integrity and 
judgment can be found in each community as easily as in Washington. In- 
formation may be general or it may be specific. National headquarters should 
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have more general information than the local board. It can never have spe- 
eific information comparable with that possessed by the local board. 

Manpower problems exist in communities first. They exist in Washington 
generally because they have not been solved by the communities. Their solu- 
tion must be found in the localities. Washington can aid, by judicious super- 
vision, in the solution of manpower problems when they exist and by refraining 
from creating them where they are nonexistent. The problem of classification 
of registrants can be solved and must be solved by making sure that sufficient 
general information is provided to the local board members so that they may 
combine it with the specific information available to them in determining the 
classification of the individual registrant. How to furnish this general infor- 
mation to the local board members is the answer we must find in 1951. 

In the 1940 operations, efforts were made through local board releases, local 
board memoranda, occupational bulletins, and activity and occupation bulle- 
tins to request local boards to give consideration to activities, projects, occupa- 
tions, and professions that were considered essential or critical in the defense 
effort. There are many reasons why this method evoked a great deal of criti- 
cism from the local board members. In the first place the number of activities 
or occupations necessary to mobilization challenged listing. It was practically 
impossible to list everything important or even to know in Washington the rami- 
fication of the production of articles considered critical. The inclusion of an 
occupation on a list initially increases the possessor’s chances for deferment, 
but it makes deferment most difficult for a registrant with an occupation not 
on the list. In the second place, a list once issued grows. Many want to get 
on, none apply to be removed. The value of a place on the list depreciates 
rapidly with each new addition. Our study of the World War II operation led 
us to the conclusion that general powers vested in local boards to defer anyone 
in the national health, safety, or interest, supplemented by such information 
as could be made available for use as guidance and guidance only, furnish the 
best hope for an effective and timely operation. 

Under the selective service law of 1948, classification regulations provide 
for the delegation of power to each local board to defer registrants when in 
the judgment of the local board the deferment is necessary in the national 
health, safety, or interest. The types of registrants who fall in these fields 
were purposely not specified in detail. The absence of detailed instructions 
increased rather than decreased the discretionary powers of the local board. 
There was then no intent nor is there intent now to prohibit or to prevent 
the deferment of any registrant who the local board believes meets the general 
definition of “necessary.” 

It is true that all men 26 and above are not liable for selective service in- 
duction. I hope it remains true so long as the demand for men becomes no 
greater than presently under discussion. This fact, plus the nonliability of 
the veterans, the deferment of registrants with dependents, and the postpone- 
ment of students, has required a strict application of the criteria for other 
. deferment. 

It has been unfortunate that this strict application has found utterance at- 
tributed to local board members by registrants that local boards could defer 
no one in the absence of specific instructions to do so or that they would defer 
no one of certain occupational classifications, such as farmers or members of 
the maritime service. In the first instance, the power to defer does rest with 
the local board. In the second instance, it is unwise for any administrative 
agency responsible for individual decisions, such as the classification of a 
registrant, to indicate that decisions are made to defer or not to defer in any 
other manner than after a careful consideration of the particular merits of the 
individual case. 

The danger inherent in this situation is that the pressures for legislation or 
for regulations, or for both, increase. There is a demand that local boards be 
authorized to do that which they already can do, but with the authorization will 
inevitably come directives as to what they can and what they must do. The 
autonomy of local self-government disappears more often by abdication from 
within than usurpation from above. 

In the year ahead national headquarters will try to furnish information as 
it is assembled. Information from the most authoritative sources in Govern- 
ment will be sought, but when information is furnished then it should be weighed 
and applied to the local situation and its problem; it must not be swallowed with- 
out being chewed. An example of this is the list of critical occupations. This 
list represents the consolidated experience of the Department of Labor. ‘There 
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2 may be occupations in your area which are most necessary and warrant defer- 
ment that are not on the list. On the other hand, there may be areas in which 

n some registrants in the listed occupations are not making contributions essen- 
1- ; tial to the national interest. In all cases there is always the difficult problem of 
* ; identifying the possessor of a particular skill. The next question to be decided 
ig > is whether the task being performed is essential to the national interest; and 
n : finally, can he be replaced. These are the judgments that in the last analysis 
at loca! board members have rendered in the past and must render in the future. 
Ly The making of these judgments is their responsibility. It is the local board’s 
1e 5 job. 

F Just how well or how badly the local boards have treated agricul- 
al * ture may be decided upon a comparison of the number of men inducted 
e- ) with the number of men deferred in class II-C as agricultural workers. 
ee > For each two and a half men inducted one man was deferred in agri- 
: © culture as class II-S. As a further comparison, for each 100 men 
es ) deferred for agriculture only 78 have been deferred for all other occu- 
ly = pational reasons and that includes students, even those attending 
at agricultural colleges who might well be considered as being deferred 
at, > for agricultural purposes. 

ot : But I wish to emphasize that the figures do not begin to tell the 
set ) story, because the total number of agricultural workers deferred by 
“ } reason of occupation in agriculture, plus the number of agricultural 
ae > workers deferred because of other reasons—such as veteran status, 
on > dependency, and so forth—is far greater than the foregoing compari- 
he * son would indicate. 

i) { Another point which should be emphasized—and it cannot be em- 
in phasized too strongly because it is so often overlooked—it was the 
nal ) basis of a lot of things that we were charged with in World War II— 
lds that Selective Service has taken only a very small number of workers 
nd = away from the farm compared to the numbers who have been lured 
ent > away by high wages of industry. 

ral This was true under the World War II operation and it is true now, 
; and while that does not solve the problem of any potential farm 
ped worker shortages which might develop in the future, it would seem 

of to minimize claims that the blame lies on Selective Service. 
ne- The CuarrmMan. General Hershey, it is a very clear, forceful state- 
her ment. It occurs to me that the members of the local boards have read 
oe and considered and have been guided by the statements contained in 
tet } that communication, and, if so, there is little reason for confusion to 
fer } cxist throughout the country, but the fact remains that even though 
s of you did issue the letter as indicated, there still seems to be some con- 
A fusion existing. We were hoping that we might clarify the situation 
f : 4} further. 

any 4 Mr. Hope has some questions. 

the Mr. Horr. I want to concur in what our chairman has said, General 
ran Hershey, with respect to your statement. I certainly have no dis- 
s be ) agreement in any form with the philosophy which you have expressed 
will in the statement you have made to us and in the letter which you have 
The } written to the local boards, because I am 100 percent in accord with it. 
sie In World War II, in connection with farmer deferments you had 
“ee a point system. I forget whether that is what it was called, or not, 
ern- but that is what it amounted to, whereby you sat up a certain scale of 
ghed ) values based upon production as a guide to the local boards. You do 
with- § not have anything of that kind now, do you? 
This ‘ . — > : ’ J 
‘have General Hershey. No, sir. 

80586—51—sec. c——3 
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Mr. Horr. Have you given any thought to setting up something 
like that? 

General Hersury. Yes, sir. We have given a great deal of thought 
to it, but as I am sure you will remember in the end we had to stop 
using that, because the one thing you always get into is that the mini- 
mum that would permit employment in some areas would be entirely 
inadequate. Of course, uniformity or the lack of it does not dis- 
turb me. 

We have fought two wars to keep from being uniform. The one 
thing, at least, in the place that I come from, and it was too remote 
from the farm areas, the one thing we rebelled against—that is, the 
people in the next township, let alone the next county—we fought our 
fight to be free. When we put that system in it varied from 6 points 
in some areas to as high as 82 points in others which did not satisfy 
anybody’s urge for uniformity. Of course, it gets into what we all 
get into, as the members of the committe know much better than I, 
that is, the situation where no matter what rules you make, somebody 
has to look at a person and say whether or not he comes under his 
area. Someone has to look at the products and decide whether that 
is enough or too little. 

The first year we instituted the point system, there was a consider- 
able area in the United States where 6 points were all that was re- 
quired for deferment, whereas in others it was as high as 32 points, 
because 6 in some of the areas would have been approaching the ri- 
diculous, and, on the other, would have been just as ridiculous in some 
other areas for reasons that selective service had nothing to do with. 
But those are facts. You just, unfortunately, have ot face them. 

I have opposed the system of points, because, in the first place, it 
has artificiality in it. It cannot be applied generally over the country. 
You have to make it 6 to 32, as a good example of the wide discrep- 
ancy you have to use or you are going to penalize the fellow who is less 
mechanized than others. 

I happened to come from an area where there are small farmers, 
and I probably thought we had a way of life that should not be 
interfered with merely because we could not produce a mass amount 
of materials like someone else. We did produce things for sale, but 
one-man farming, even now in my locality, cannot produce as much 
wheat working almost all of the year as a man can in your State when 
he only spends a little time in the spring or in the fall and against 
sometimes at harvest time. He will produce more wheat than, per- 
haps, our whole county, and he will not work as hard. There are, of 
course, a lot of other reasons that get into it. 

The question comes up as to whether you are going to only defer the 
man who happens to be in localities where by conspiracy of land and 
method and farm tools he can produce so much more. You will 


remember better than I some of the thing that we ran into. There | 


were sections of the country that, obviously, did not want 16 which 
was originally talked of, in units, or 24 or 32, because if that were 
set up in some sections of the country nobody could make it. I am 
against it, because it does tend, from here, to try to tell the local board. 
I realize that local government is tough, and I have a lot of sympathy 
with local boards. I have sympathy with the point that they tell 


the man that they will not defer him and that they do not have specific | 
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instructions. They live close to it. It is an unpleasant duty, and 
they do it for nothing. 

Mr. Horr. I am not urging that you readopt the point system. I 
realize it has some very great defects, such as you have mentioned. 

General Hersury. That is the advantage, of course, of having 
something that artificially looks like the same thing. It just happens 
to be that it is not. 

Mr. Hore. What I was trying to bring out, however, was that if 
you had some standard—maybe the point system was wrong—like 
maybe something Mr. Andresen suggested, might be better, that is 
leaving one man on the farm, or using that as a standard, anyway—L 
am not suggesting what would be the best yardstick to use, but I do 
believe that unless you give the local committees more of a yardstick 
than they have now, that they are not going to be very selective in their 
farm deferments. I think the other members of the committee have 
had the same experience I have had, in that people have written in 
and said they thought they had a good case and they took it up with 
the local board and the board said, “We are not deferring any farmers. 
If we start to deferring any we are going to have to defer all of them.” 

That seems to be a pretty general feeling on the part of the local 
boards. Of course, if they follow your letter they certainly would 
not take that attitude or use that excuse. However, it seems to me that 
unless there is some specific guide—I do not think you ought to say 
that the man comes in a certain category, and that if he does he has 
to be deferred—but if you could express it a little more definitely than 
you do in 1622.13 (b), it seems to me there might be a fairer application 
of what you are trying to bring about. 

Have you endeavored to be any more specific ? 

General Hersury. I think I ought to say in all honesty that I have 
endeavored not to be specific, because every time you begin to be 
specific, that will get John out, that same specific excludes James, 
who may be just as reputable, but reputable in a little different way 
that we did not get specific in. I am not a lawyer, but I understand 
from the lawyers that whenever you start in a regulation to become 
specific, then you leave the impression that wherein you are not 
specific you intentionally left it out. 

I am standing up for a philosophy that I know is not popular, es- 
pecially when it is not working. The deferments that are made we do 
not hear much about. 

I happen to believe, gentlemen, in the integrity and the honesty and 
the judgment of the men you represent. And if the men you represent 
sitting on those boards, cannot settle their local problems, I cannot, 
because I am not that good. I think that Congress can. I defer a 
little more to them than I do to myself, but I do not happen to believe 
I can. I think we are going to have to try to do something, that 
we will have to have more articles in the newspapers, send more ma- 
terial to them—we are going to ship them some more of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture material which has tried to set up the thing, 
information that they ought to know, and that may help. 

Probably the news of this hearing will have its effect, but I happen to 
believe in the kind of a government that we have. We have to inform 
the citizen, and that citizen has to be compelled in his own area to make 
up his own mind, and I have faith that he will do it. I know that 
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that faith at any moment cannot be substantiated, but over the long 
run you can make laws, but somebody will have to determine how those 
laws apply, who comes under them, who is out from under them, and 
then you are right back again to delegating it down there or up here. 

Of course, you can have it up here and have this paper work come 
in. It will take about 10 times as long to settle it, however. And you 
will not have someone up here who knows as much about the man as 
the people down there do. I have perfect confidence in them. 

We have some shortcomings in this system, and there is no question 
about it. I have more faith in it than I have in any other. I could 
easily be wrong, but that happens to be the case. 

That is one reason why I am opposed to fettering these local boards 
by telling them that, “You will take a man who has six cows, whereas 
if he has three mowing machines, you will not.” We cannot count them 
intocows. That is what we got into in the point system. 

I am one of the people who probably believe in local self-government 
as much as any bureaucrat who is hanging around here. 

Mr. Horr. You cannot get into any argument with me about those 
matters, because I will go along with you 100 percent. The only thing 
[ have in mind at all is the possibility that you might be able to assist 
the local boards who, after all, are very busy men. I have all of the 
confidence in the world in their integrity and their desire to do the 
right thing, but they are busy men, all of them making a living, in 
addition to the hard work that they do on the selective-service boards. 

Let me ask you this question in connection with 1622.13 (b), in 
which you say the production for market of a substantial quantity of 
agricultural commodities should be measured in terms of the average 
annual production per farm worker which is marketed from the local 
average farm of the type under consideration. Well, now, that is fine, 
but would the members of your local boards have any figures on that ? 
How many of them are able to get that information ? 

General Hersuey. Well, Mr. Hope, I will have to admit that I do not 
know what percentage that is for each one of those local boards. I do 
not want to undercut my fellow Hoosier, the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, but I doubt if he could tell me what I ought to send to each one 
of these local boards. It will not help much to send someone in 
Vermont something that came off of a wheat farm in Kansas. They are 
not thesame operation. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Horr. I do not know how much information can be furnished. 
I believe some can be. I doubt very much, and I will stand corrected 
if I am wrong about it, that you have local boards going out and 
digging up information themselves. It could probably be done, but I 
do not believe they have the time to do it. They certainly do not have 
the staff to do it. 

General Hersuey. I will publish any information that I can be 
given that is pertinent, not only to any local board, but to anyone else. 
I am perfectly willing to send it out and say, “Here, read this. This is 
what is going on in the world.” 

Mr. Alou. How about this mobilization committee that they just 
set up ¢ 

Mr. Hore. I was just coming to that. I am wondering if that is not 
properly a function that might be under the local mobilization com- 
mittee’s activities. Certainly they will have whatever can be had. 
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General Hersney. You are entirely right about that. In 1948, we 
called them USDA councils. We have a local board memorandum in 
which we called their attention to the council. I do not want to take 
the Under Secretary’s testimony, but I think they are instructing the 
new mobilization committees to assume the responsibility of interced- 
ing to protect their production. Obviously, I think that is informa- 
tion, I think it is evidence; I do not believe it is decision. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. General Hershey, I have understood—the regula- 
tions and the law are very plain—that someone has issued other infor- 
mation to local boards, to the effect that a survey of the national man- 
power situation indicates that exclusive of the men between 19 and 26 
there is still enough farm labor available to carry on the ordinary 
and necessary farming operations of the country. If that is true, the 
boards sit by and say, “Well, the survey of the labor situation indi- 
cates that we need not exempt anybody within these age limits,” and 
in these individual cases they will not, certainly, receive much con- 
sideration. 

Have you issued any such statement ? 

General Hersuey. I have not issued anything. I am responsible 
for everything that is said in 4,000 local boards, but I do not happen 
to know all of the things that are said. I do think this is true, Mr. 
Chairman: We are coming out of it, but I think that last summer and 
last autumn there was a great many things said in the papers, and 
they were probably very specific in character, which tended to leave 
a general impression that we had excesses that we did not have. I do 
not happen to share some of the inferences from what we read in the 
papers, but there were certain commodities that were spoken of as 
though we had more than we ever were going to need again. That sort 
of information is one of the things that furnishes the background as 
to people’s thinking. I mean, it did not get there by anything except 
by reading the newspapers. I do not mention any commodity, because 
it is out of my line, but some commodities got a great deal of play. 
There was a great deal of talk, perhaps, about buildings that were 
full of certain commodities along railroad tracks, and all of that sort 
of thing that went on last year. 

I think that was a bad background for what we were caught with 
when we suddenly found ourselves mobilizing. 

As I said in the beginning, my people are just citizens. They read 
what everybody else reads, and talk about what everybody else talks 
about. I think as we gradually begin to see our necessities for things, 
it will change. I probably flatter myself that some of the changes 
have happened since January, and that some of the things you are 
talking about occurred before January, but, on the other hand, these 
local boards have been taught that they are free-born American citi- 
zens, who work for nothing, to do a very unpopular job. 

And even the Director of Selective Service is just another human 
being. If he says anything that is true, you pay some attention to 
it. And if he does not, you do not, because, after all, they do not 
get their living from me. They make their own living in addition 
to what they do for the Government. And, therefore, they are free- 
men, so far as I am concerned. And they pay just as much attention 
as they think I want, and no more. 
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Mr. Horr. Let me ask you this, and then I am through. Do you 
not think it would be a good idea if you two Hoosier farmers could 
get together and see if you cannot work out some kind of an arrange- 
ment whereby your local selective service boards and the mobilization 
council can perhaps work a little closer together? Ithink I will direct 
this more to Mr. McCormick than I will to you. Why not have the 
local councils furnish some of this local information to the selective 
service boards so that they will have something in the way of informa- 
tion to proceed upon in their interpretation of this subsection b? 

General Hersury. Mr. Hope, I am very cautious about signing 
notes, because I grew up in a time when we used to worry about 
notes, but I will sign that note. I am sure we shall accomplish that. 
But whether or not when we have accomplished it, it results in defer- 
ments, whether it will show what any of us would hope for, I do not 
know. I can assure you that getting the information out along the 
line you have suggested will be done. That is already under way. 

We are still, however, dealing with human beings, and we have to 
keep itup. It is a never-ending job. 

Mr. Horr. I am not suggesting any different approach, so far as 
the administration of the law is concerned. 

I want the local committees to have all of the authority they now 
have, but I would like to know that they do have the opportunity to 
understand fully just what they are dealing with on a problem like 
this, which is not a matter with which every member of the local 
selective service board is familiar. I do not think many of them 
are farmers. They are in farming communities, but I think they 
could be better informed, perhaps. 

I think you will have to make some arrangements to get that infor- 
mation to them, rather than expect these busy men to dig it up. 

Mr. Anpresen. General Hershey, I am in agreement with your 
general statement. Of course, I do not want to see any one class 
deferred from military service, but I do recognize that the produc- 
tion of food is vital to the war effort, and to the economy of the coun- 
try. That is why I am concerned about some of the practices that we 
now find in the drafting of farm labor. 

You mentioned wheat. Of course, I know that you realize that 
people just do not only eat wheat. About 60 to 85 percent of their 
diet consists of perishable commodities, which, I am sure, you realize 
consists of dairy products and poultry and poultry products, beef and 
pork and fresh fruits, and vegetables. And that at least half of the 
farms of the United States are under 100 acres that produce the bulk 
of the food for the Nation. These are family-sized farms. In many 
instances, they only have one able-bodied man on the farm. He may 
not be subject to the draft. There may be a father and an only son. 
They do not have as large families as when you were on the farm. In 
many instances, I have found that the father is along in his 60’s, the 
age at which they retire most of the generals. He is not physically 
fit to carry on the farm work, in many cases, on account of his dis- 
abilities. 

The by problem out in my section appears to be that these only sons 
are being taken from the farm, and that labor cannot be replaced in 
competition with wages and short hours in industry. In scores of 
cases, I have heard that farmers are going out of the farming business. 
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And the farms will be lying idle because they do not have the man- 
power to continue in production. 

With that preface, I would like to bring out this point: What you 
have said about the authority of local boards is correct. However, 
the local boards are not required to carry out the instructions from 
Washington. They may consider any evidence submitted by the 
agricultural council, or they may cooperate or secure information 
from this USDA council. 

I have written to some of the farmers that I think have meritorious 





3 ‘ases, and told them to get in touch with this USDA council, to get 
4 an affidavit from the council as to the size of the farming operation, or 
4 just what the situation is on the actual farm. I have not had any 


cooperation in that respect from the local USDA officials, because they 
do not want to get mixed up in the thing. 
q I also find that the local draft boards do not take the time to confer 
with the local USDA officials, or even to investigate in many instances, 
the facts submitted to them. And then they arbitrarily put a man 
in class I-A who should really be classified as II-C under the stand- 
ards that you have set up here in Washington. 

I noticed last Friday that a man from your office was out in the State 
of Minnesota. His name is Col. George A. Irvin, Chief of the Field 
Division of the Selective Service System. He was meeting with 
Colonel Lilygren in Minnesota, who is the State director. He came 
out and made the statement that they are going to have a tough draft 
policy. That story appeared in the Minneapolis Tribune, and I will 
put it in the record. I will read the first paragraph: 

A sharp cut in occupational draft deferments for men between 19 and 26 is 
necessary if the Nation is to meet its draft quotas, a top selective service official 
said Thursday in St. Paul. 

In Minnesota the curtailment will be felt most in agricultural deferments, 
Col. George A. Irvin, Chief of the Field Division of the Selective Service System, 
said. 

And then he goes on, that the get-tough policy will have to be with 
reference to the agricultural deferments that have already been made. 

The CHarrmMan. That may be made a part of the record, without 
objection. 

(The newspaper article submitted by Mr. Andresen is as follows :) 


{Minneapolis Tribune, Friday, February 23, 1951] 


: OFFICIAL Urges Cut 1N Jos DrartT DEFERMENTS 
c ‘. . . 5 
3 (By Will Hertz, Minneapolis Tribune staff writer) 
A sharp cut in occupational draft deferments for men between 19 and 26 is 
: necessary if the Nation is to meet its draft quotas, a top selective service official 
: said Thursday in St. Paul. 
In Minnesota, the curtailment will be felt most in agricultural deferments, 
| j Col. George A, Irvin, chief of the field division of the Selective Service System, 
’ ; said. 


, q Irvin is chief liaison man between Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, National 
Selective Service Director, and State draft organizations. It is his job to advise 
State organizations on deferment policy. 
; He visited the Twin Cities yesterday to speak to the Minnesota Federation of 
; 3 Engineering Societies meeting in St. Paul Hotel, in place of Hershey. 
Irvin spent several hours conferring with Col. L. E. Lilygren, Minnesota 
selective service director. 

The rate of occupational deferments—largely in hands of local draft boards— 
is running far greater than anticipated, Irvin said. 
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For every 25 men inducted into the Armed Forces, 10 have been deferred for 
agricultural jobs and 8 have been deferred for industrial jobs. 

Upper midwest States—Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Wisconsin—are among 
those with the highest agricultural deferment rates, he continued. The Minne- 
sota rate is five times the national average. 

According to Lilygren, Minnesota has more agricultural deferments in propor- 
tion to its population than any other State in the country. 

“With the present large number of deferments,” Irvin said, “we are going 
through the barrel fast. We can get along at the present rate for a few more 
months, then we'll have to find more manpower. 


“T think the country would rather have us take men now deferred than take 
18-year-olds, veterans, and married men.” 


Irvin urged the 200 engineers at the meeting to ask for as few occupational 
deferments as possible in their organizations. 


“Nobody should be deferred who is not absolutely vital in his job to the 
national security,” he said. “And don’t try to go around your local draft board 
to higher authorities. The local board is responsible for deferment decisions. 
if it turns you down and you still feel you have a legitimate cause, use regular 
appeal machinery.” 

Mr. ANprRESEN. I am wondering, with all of the information that 
you have made available, if it would not be a wise policy for you to 
have men like Colonel Irvin to get the local draft boards together and 
tell them exactly what their authority is and what they should con- 
sider. I should like to see the boards carry out the instructions that 
you have given from the Washington office. 

I read the letter that you sent out, General, and even I did not finish 
it. It was a four-page letter, the one in January. You know that 
these boards are composed of busy, patriotic Americans, trying to 
earn a living. They have difficulties, wo. You cannot expect them 
to go over everything that is sent out to them. Of course, I would 
like to see a closer contact, either of somebody from the State organ- 
ization, or the Washington organization, with the local draft boards, 
so that they can know what the rules are that they should follow in 
drafting men. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Andresen, you certainly strike a responsive 
cord when you talk of the small farmer. I had only 58 acres, which 
is quite a lot less than even your smaller ones. We have all agreed 
that these local board men could not read my four-page letter. If 
they could not read that, written by a layman, how could they read 
pages of the law written by lawyers. I know that time is one of the 
objects, but to try to get this thing laid out even before this committee 
takes hours, and yet we are confronted with this situation of, shall we 
hire people to go out and make the decision of life and death, or shall 
we get volunteers? If we get volunteers, we are always going to find 
busy men, because you do not want anything but men who have some 
standing in the community. 

I hold no brief for the fact that we do talk about a tough policy. 
We do. But in the place where he was talking that tough policy is 
in one of the areas that on a percentage basis has been very well taken 
care of in the United States. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is Colonel Irvin talking out of line or in line with 
the new policy ? 

General Hersney. When Colonel Irvin said that if we are going to 
maintain a 314 million Army in this country, unless we are going to 
invade the veterans and married men with children, or the older men, 
we are going to have to find them in the very restricted areas. 

I said something previously about wheat. I should not have men- 
tioned that, because my part of the country does not raise wheat. We 
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are corn raisers. We sell corn, as hogs, normally, for our cash crops. 
I mentioned wheat merely because I did not have much to do with it. 

In Minnesota, the State which we have been talking about, if it gets 
very many people, they probably will be more out of the farm areas, 
even though you do have a considerable manufacturing area. How- 
ever, your population is essentially farm. And if you are going to get 
any people out of the State that has a pretty large farm population, 
it will have to come from that area. 

The same thing is true with doctors. It is most difficult to get doc- 
tors to recommend some doctor that is available. They like to do one 
of two things; either recommend that everybody is available, or that 
no one is available. 

That is exactly what we are up against in trying to indoctrinate 
our local boards, but they have to say, “This man will go; this man 
will not.” 

I have been around county offices. I have never occupied one, but 
my father did. I have been around township offices, and the town- 
ship road district office. And I generally found that many times the 
people who came to kick because I had made a 3-cent mistake on the 
receipt for the road work were not generally the fellows who, perhaps, 
were carrying on the best in the townships. It is not always true, 
but you do have the tendency to hear many times from those who 
have less reason to write than those who have a much better reason. 

Mr. ANnpreseNn. If you will permit an interruption, I do not think 
in terms of men, excepting as they are essential to produce the food 
for the country and for the Armed Forces. I think that should be 
the general idea in this discussion. 

General Hersnuey. I agree to that. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Food is certainly vital to winning a war. We have 

had a slogan in two wars that food will win the war and write the 
reAce. 
I sent a letter that I would also like later to put in the record, to 
General Marshall, to get his opinion on continuing an abundant pro- 
duction of food in this country. He wrote hom and said, rather 
Mr. Lovett did, that they wanted abundant food for the Armed 
Forces. And that if I wanted to know anything else about food pro- 
duction, I had better talk to Secretary Brannan. So I recognize that 
the Armed Forces will get all of the food they want. However, I 
do think that we must recognize that it is just as essential to have 
skilled workers engaged in food production as it is to have skilled 
workers in making war materials. Without food you will not fight a 
war very long either. So the two go together. 

I would like to get to one other point, because I know Mr. Hall, my 
colleague, is anxious to ask you some questions. 

You have repeatedly said that you are leaving a large part of this 


+ authority to the local draft boards. I have before me a letter signed 


by you on January 9, referring to the set-up of the draft system within 
the State, that the governor makes the appointment and that the State 
selective service, the head of it, at least, is appointed by him, and so on. 

During World War IT in the State of Iowa, they had a policy that 
was strictly a State policy, as I understand it, whereby they considered 
that one able-bodied man was permitted to remain in production 


| of food on these farms that produced food for the market, whether 


the man was within the draft age or above the draft age. 
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So what is your general idea about the local board taking into con- 
sideration whether or not there is one able-bodied man to continue 
operating the farm? 

General Hersnury. I agree with you on everything you have said, 
Mr. Andresen. I believe that if I were a local board member, and 
I was confronted with the problem of whether I was going by this 
decision to put land out of production, land that had been producing 
materially, I would so determine. Simply marginal production where 
they were feeding themselves, I do not believe I would go along with. 
it. However, granting that the farmer is producing a substantial 
amount for sale, and the induction of this man meant that that land 
would not produce, then there is no question in my mind about what I 
would do. 

On the other hand, and this is the tough one, if I were a local 
board member, and knew that the taking of that man was merely going 
to make his father unable to farm, that somebody else would produce 
equally as much on that farm as they had ,then, unfortunately, and I 
repeat, unfortunately, because it is one of the tragedies you have, then 
in the national interest it is immaterial whether that production is by 
one hand, or by another. However, as I understood you said to me, 
this was going out of production. And we are not going to get this 
substantial production as we have before, then there is no question 
about it. You would defer. 

Mr. ANpreEsEN. I am convinced that for 1951 and the years to come 
unless we have a change in policy that will retain these essential 
farm workers, we are going to have a scarcity of food in this country, 
which means higher prices, more Government control, and more black 
markets. If you say that you favor such a policy of providing for an 
able-bodied man to continue in operation on the farm, very well. 

General Hersuey. If it is substantial. 

Mr. AnpresEn. Yes, if it is substantial. Then would there be any 
reason why you could not communicate that information in two or 
three sentences to the local draft boards, so that they could use that 
as a guide in considering cases where you have a father, say, on the 
farm, who is 60, suffering from heart trouble, or 65, or even 72. 

General Hersury. Well, of course, I happened to get into one of 
your classifications of those people who are not sturdy. These generals 
are not as sturdy as most of these fellows who remained on the 
farm. 

Mr. Anpresen. They do not do manual labor, either; at least, most 
of them down in the Pentagon. So the same consideration should be 
given to the farmers who are out working where they have some ail- 
ment, who cannot take care of the farm. Will you get out such a 
directive to the local boards? 

General Hersury. I do not feel that the getting out of a directive is 
going to add anything to what you have. The reason I object to that 
directive is because if we are going to start handling specific cases, 
that is, trying to outline a program of where a father is sick, is going 
to be sick for longer than 6 weeks, or 3 months, or something else, 
we get into specific cases. There are innumerable instances. I can 
think of a thousand things that are just as good, and ought to be gotten 
out. If we are going to start that, we are not going to keep something 
that will be workable. Are we going to assume that the local boards 


in Minnesota, who know their local situation much better than we 
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do, are less aware of the necessity than we are of what they ought 
to do? 

Mr. Anpresen. The same is true in North Carolina and in other 
States. It is not confined just to Minnesota. I thought that if you 
would get out a very short statement on that, it would be a guide to the 
local boards, where they have not had time to read this four-page letter 
and the many other instructions sent out. 

General Hersuey. I am perfectly willing to take criticism on the 
four-page letter. I cannot understand how we feel that they would 
not have time to read it. There are about 435 Members of the House. 
And if each one of them had a very good—and I repeat, a very good 
suggestion—how many pages would that take? That is exactly, Mr. 
Andresen, what we are up against. 

The Cuatrman. Will you yield ? 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. In fairness to the local boards, and in the interest 
of clarity, I would like to ask you one question. Is it, or is it not, 
a fact that personal family economic hardships are appropriately 
considered in the matter of making deferments? I realize that one 
or two cases that I mentioned, and some others that have come to my 
office, actually involved a personal economic hardship. It might not 
have impaired the food supply of the Nation. If I understand the 
regulations, and what you have said about it, if it is nothing but an 
economic hardship case, that is out ? 

General Hersurey. No; you are confusing two things. First, if you 
are talking about production, then taking the man out depends on 
whether he produces anything or not, and whether somebody else 
can produce it. If you are talking about hardship, if he has a de- 
pendent who is dependent upon him for support, then it is immaterial 
what he is doing. Then he has a right to ask for deferment under 
the dependency part. But he then would be a III-A instead of a 
II-A or a II-C. 

The CHatrman. There are two categories; one, which we have 
been talking about, purely farm agricultural deferments, based upon 
his ability to produce food and contribute to the food supply. 

Here is a tenant farmer, for example, with only one to be taken. 
The board can regard that as an economic hardship on that family, 
irrespective of the pursuit he is following ? 

General Hrersuey. That is right. In fact, in class III-A will be 
placed, one, a registrant who has a wife or child with whom he main- 
tains a bona fide family relationship in their home; two, registrants 
whose induction into the Armed Forces would result in hardship or 
privation to a person dependent upon him for support. 

The Cuarman. What section is that ? 

General Hersuey. That is 1622.15. 

Mr. Anpresen. I did not want to be understood to criticize the local 
draft boards, They are serving voluntarily and without pay, and 
are busy men, but I would like to have those who do get paid, give 
them a little more help, specifically, so that they will have something 
to guide them. 

General Hersuey. I agree with you, Mr. Andresen. I do not know 
as I would have any objection to anything you suggest, because I 
think they ought to have help, but during the last war we had a pile 
of material that high [indicating], and I got to the place where I 
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thought it was ridiculous to ask them to be responsible, that is, to 
give all of it consideration, the material in those meson and thou- 
sands of pages, with some 2,000 occupations, which were called to 
their attention, whether this was\a farm operation, or whether it 
was a canning operation, whether this was a food processor or a fruit 
producer, and all of those things. 

I have tried very hard this time—I do not know how long it will 
last—to try to keep the things that go out to them simple. 

I do not blame you for criticizing ta four pages that I sent them, but 
you know what they got during World War II. We had- hearings 
even in those days where, as you know, there was a little inquiry at 
times, about it. 

Mr. Haut. I want first to say that I think you are up against a pretty 
tough problem when you try to draw the line on farms, because they 
reach into a field where physical stamina of the man is above average, 
eer" you have to take a good many more men than you do in any other 

eld. 

However, I want to ask you what your opinion is on a brief state- 
ment that I heard which I am in hearty accord with, and I quote: 

When there is a choice between the son of a small-farm operator, however much 
needed on the farm, and the hired man on a large industrial operation, the deci- 
sion almost invariably goes to the bigger operation. 

Let me bear that point out that I have found it to be the case. The 
son of the small farmer is taken off the farm. And in many cases 
the farm laborer, working on a bigger operation, a larger farm, is 
left -* simply because his employer may have a pull with the draft 
board. 

I just want to ask you what your opinion is in a case like that. 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Hall, I think one of the things that 
any witness up here, especially an administrator, is always faced with 
is trying to visualize a thousand individual cases. 

Now, I happen to have my sympathies all on the small farm side, 
because I have never been connected with a large one. 

In the case you set up there, obviously, I would not want either to 
defer or not to defer on the information you have given me, because 
I know nothing about how small the small farm is; I know nothing 
about what it produces; I know nothing about what it sells; I know 
nothing about whether the father has worked every year until this 
year, and he is now an aged man at 40 or whether he is 70, and he 
might be either. 

Mr. Hau. If I might interject, he is an aged man, they are taking 
his only son, he has a small dairy, and this is typical of thousands of 
cases. I am not asking you to put in a special policy for him, but 
what I am getting at is that I think that the employee on one of those 
larger farms ought to be just a vulnerable to the draft as the son of 
the farmer who is going to have to go out of business entirely; he 
will have to liquidate his whole farm if his son is taken; there is no 
use trying to kid himself that he will be able to keep the dairy busi- 
ness, because he will be out of it. That, of course, 1s all going to be 
charged up to an added burden on the economy of the country, to the 
difficulty of the farmer producing enough for the Armed Forces and 
for the population in general. 
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My point is this: Have you any plan to deal with such a situation ? 
General Hersuey. No, but I will say this: I will say that I would 
like to see the case where the hired man was producing for his share the 
same amount of commodity for sale that the boy was producing, and 
I would like to see in that case how many times that boy would not 
be left when the ‘hired man would be taken, because if I know human 
beings, I think you will get more sympathy for the fellow who himself 
is a farm manager. What we have lost sight of here is whether the 
hired man who is producing anything for sale was doing so, or 
whether the other man was. I know that you have no intention of 
leaving any impression that our local boards are, by and large, people 
who are open to influence from anybody. 

The Cuarrman. In that event you should find a board that was un- 
duly influenced by some local pressure, who would have the author- 
ity 

‘General Hersury. I would certainly like to know about that. 

The CHarman. Who would have the authority to remove that 
board or board member ? 

General Hersuey. I would. 

The Cuarrman. You would, yourself ? 

General Hersuey. I would. 

The Cuatrman. Irrespective of the governor of the State ? 

General Hrrsury. The governor recommends them for appoint- 
ment. The President of the United States has delegated to the Direc- 
tor of Selective Service the power to appoint. Normally, of course, 
everybody has to be recommended, because I cannot appoint without 
the recommendation of the governor. I can remove. On the other 
hand, however, I never remove anybody without suspending him and 
allowing him his day in court, because I do not happen to believe 
in arbitrary action. I donot care who brings the charge. 

The Cuarrman. You would not remove them ? 

General Hrersuey. They would have their chance to tell their side. 
That is one of the odd things about deferments. When you get the 
other side, many times they are not quite the same, not that anybody 
has magnified the facts; they have just left out something that is 
of some consequence. 

Mr. Haru. I know you will agree with me, General, that if a 
policy like that should continue, if it should become widespread, that 
if they seek to reach into the small farms and take all of the avail- 
able help they need, which would in most cases be the sons, because 
they cannot afford to hire anybody, I know that you will agree with 
me, or is it not your opinion that the large operator will continue 
to get bigger and the small farmer will go out of existence ? 

General Hersuey. Well, of course, you have hit right into the very 
depth of where I happen to live. I am more frightened, probably, 
of largeness than most anybody I know. 

Mr. Haut. I believe that, and I think you are very sincere in your 
attitude, especially from the statements you have made here today, 
but I do hope that we can get some kind of a system, and perhaps Mr. 
Andresen’s idea is the one that will answer it, whereby we can main- 
tain a family-sized farm in America. 
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General Hersuey. I sort of hoped that our people back home, if 
given the chance, would govern themselves in our best interests. I 
still believe in them. I still believe, in spite of some of the few things 
I have heard in the draft boards. Remember, gentlemen, we have 
mentioned a few hundred cases today. We have made a few million 
classifications. You have not heard of about 7,497,000 of these classi- 
fications. You have only heard of 100,000 of them, so to speak. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Would there be any objection from you if the States’ 
selective service would set up certain rules and regulations to govern 
local draft boards? 

General Hersuey. If they were within the law and the ievinl ile 
of course not; because I believe in delegation to the States. I want 
Minnesota to be governed the way Minnesota wants to be, and not 
the way Wisconsin wants them governed. That goes for all of the 
States of this Union, so long as they stay within the law and the 
regulations. I am sworn in my own mind to maintain those regula- 
tions as broad and as objective as possible, and not in specific things, 
so that people can govern themselves. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. I am sure they would stay within the general and 
broad regulations that you have sent out that are not now, apparently, 
being followed. 

The Cuamman, What is the procedure, briefly, with regard to ap- 
peals? The reason I ask that question is that I know that somewhere 
in my State, the clerk of the board has discouraged appeals. He has 
said to the person interested : 

There is no need to appeal. It is just a formality. It will go up to Raleigh, 
and they will send it right back here. You might as well abandon the idea. 

What is the procedure ? 

General Hersuey. Of course, I do not know how many boards say 
that, but I do not believe any board says that which knows that that 
is not true. 

The CHarrMan. It was not a board member. 

General Hersuey. The first thing a man may do, who is placed in 
I-A is to ask for rehearing. That is merely trying to re-present his 
“ase. 

The next thing is without reason. No reason is necessary. He may 
appeal as long as he appeals, within 10 days after he gets into I-A, to 
the State board. 

The Cuamrman. Does he have to appeal within 10 days of the receipt 
of notice of his classification, or can he wait until after he has met 
the physical requirements and then appeal? 

General Hersney. Within the 10-day period, although the State 
director has the power to set it aside, and so have I. W ithin 10 days 
after he is notified he is in I-A. Otherwise, of course, what we are 
trying to avoid is people using the appeal procedure not to get into 
service. I believe, Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, if 
there is anything in our appeals procedure that prevents a man from 
not only getting one but even two chances, I will do anything, be- 

sause one ‘thing ‘that keeps our system alert is to avoid the very thing 
you are talking about. No matter what a man’s case is, at least two 
tribunals sit on it. That is why we do not require reason. We do 
not require anything except the man’s desire to have one other tribunal, 
which is in the State, look at it. 
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The next appeal beyond that: If he convinces one man out of the 
five on the State board that he should be classified otherwise than the 
majority say, or if he convinces the State director, or the National 
Director—and I want you to feel, gentlemen, that the taking of ap- 
peals is not just one of those things we might do—I have taken hun- 
dreds of them, even in this operation, and I took thousands of them in 
the other operation. I have two or three people who do not do any- 
thing much but consider appeals. So I am very jealous about the 
right of a citizen to appeal, because it is one of the ways we avoid 
arbitrariness, and tyranny on any particular level, because they know 
that a man can get to another level without any difficulty. 

I regret any local if, in their enthusiasm, they told a person that 
it would not do him any good, because they do not know. 

The CuHatrMan. Let me talk to you 1 minute about just one case. 
The boy is going up today to take his physical examination. He is 
the only person on whom his mother can depend for her livelihood, 
and the support of his sisters. That boy did not appeal within the 
10 days from the receipt of his notice of classification, because I think 
he was dissuaded. When he came to me about it, I said, “Go up and 
get your physical examination. Maybe you will be deferred on ac- 
count of a physical defect, but if not, I still think there may be some 
cpportunity.” 

General Hersuey. If you will furnish me his name, I will take an 
appeal for him. 

The Cuatrman, I do not want to do that. 

General Hersuey. It is our business. 

The Cuatrman, I do not want to go over the head of the Selective 
Service Board. 

General Hersuey. Get in touch with Colonel Upton, and he can do 
it. lam perfectly willing to do so. 

The Cuairman. It occurred to me it would be an appropriate thing 
for Colonel Upton to consider the facts. 

General Hersury. That is right. Any time any boy is under mis- 
apprehensions, I would, certainly do so. I do not have any desire to 
do otherwise. 

The CuatrMan. I am inclined to believe that the reason he was not 
deferred is that the Board considered him as requesting an agricul- 
tural deferment, rather than dependency deferment. 

Mr. Hoeven. Do you have anything to do directly with the com- 
position of the local draft boards! 

General Hersury. Well, I suppose I must say that I do, but not 
specifically. I mean, the governors of the States through their dele- 
gation, or some other way, arrange it. They recommend to me the 
people to be appointed, and I appoint them. Therefore, I am re- 
sponsible, but 1 have nothing to do with their recommendations. 

Mr. Horven. You make no recommendations to the Governor as 
to the qualifications required of the particular local board members ? 

General Hersury. No. 

Mr. Hoeven. I believe in the State of South Dakota, they have now 
adopted a policy—I do not know whether it is done through the direc- 
tion of the Governor or not—that on each of the local boards in the 
strictly rural districts, there shall be a farm representative. Is that 
entirely within the right and prerogative of the Governor ? 

General Hersuey. Yes; that is right. 
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Mr. Hoeven. Do you think that if such system prevailed through- 
out the rural districts, it might be helpful in solving some of the 
problems we are discussing ? 

General Hersuey. In theory, it should, but as an old broken-down 
farmer, there are some other sides to the question, because it is harder 
to fool a farmer. 

Mr. Hoeven. Correct. 

General Hersury. Not only that, but if he happened to be a farmer 
who, perhaps, went voluntarily or otherwise into World War II, his 
outlook on the question is a little different than if he were not a farmer. 
My answer is “Yes,” except I am aware of some other things. 

Mr. Lovre. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes. 

Mr. Lovre. Due to the fact that I am from South Dakota, General 
Hershey, I would like to ask if, in your opinion, it is advisable in all 
rural areas to have at least one actual farm member on every draft 
board ? 

General Hersury. My answer would be “Yes,” for a lot of reasons. 
In the first place, he can bring more in the way of experience, and in 
the second place, it does furnish a focal point for people of his own 
occupation or his own profession to remind him of what he is doing. 
My answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Hoeven. Would you care to give us the benefit of your views 
regarding the so-called Tydings amendment? 

General Hersuey. In the first place, I am against it for a lot of 
reasons. The Tydings amendment, and I think I can speak with some 
authenticity on this, because my office drafted that amendment, be- 
cause of a letter from Mr. Tydings—Mr. Tydings said: 

Without in any way curtailing the number of people who can enter into the 
service, but to prevent those who are already on farms from going into other 
occupations, would you please draft something that would accomplish this—if 
one man left a farm, provided he was physically fit, that he should go. 

However, before we got through with that, the Tydings amendment 
was being used not only to urge, but to justify, a greater amount of 
commodities being grown, so that in some areas—mind you, none of 
these statements are ever general, but just like some of the things that 
happened this morning on different registrants; we do have things 
happen—we found people who were trying to get their allotment, 
their quota increased in order to justify the number of deferments 
they would have. 

I think it is class legislation. 

In the first place, I do not think the farmers ought to be frozen to 
the soil, even though I believe they ought to stay there, perhaps. 

The Tydings amendment was a freeze of agricultural workers to the 
farms. I oppose that, as I oppose any sort of legislation that curtails 
the powers of the local board. 

I know they are going to make mistakes. However, with the Tyd- 
ings amendment, and with the point system, and with all of those 
things, I was still up in front of this committee trying to explain 
why we were taking farmers. I am against it. 

Mr. Hoeven. Let me ask you one more question, in the light of what 
you have just said. Is it or is it not a fact that under the present selec- 
tive service law, the President of the United States has about the same 
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authority as was in existence under the so-called Tydings amendment 
during the last World War? 

General Hersuey. Yes. I also ought to say in fairness, however, 
that the President of the United States at the present time has the 
power to regulate. Whatever things were wrong in World War II, 
I assume full responsibility for, because I have the power to regulate. 
I was responsible for regubaisoc: Therefore, you do not have to make 
any investigation to find out who was to blame for the regulations that 
were made, because I made them. At the present time, I cannot 
regulate. 

Mr. Horven. As I understand it, the authority is in the present law, 
if the President wants to exercise it ? 

General Hersury. The President issued the regulations which we 
have here. But they are general. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Simpson. After a boy has not been deferred by the local board, 
and then he appeals to the State board, will you explain to me the 
procedure? Does the local board send that appeal to the State board ? 

General Hersuey. They forward his jacket, as we call it, his records, 
to the State board. No one appears before the State board. 

Mr. Simpson. He simply sends his file? 

General Hersuey. They send the whole file. Not only that, but if 
there is anything put in there after the local board acts, the local 
board has to go back and act on it, because we have always made it 
a rule not to put into the record material that the lower committee did 
not have a chance to look at, but all they have to do is to forward it. 

Mr. Srarson. Then, if one member of the State board agrees with 
the draftee that he should be deferred, what happens? 

General Hersury. He has an automatic appeal to the Presidential 
Board that is here in Washington. 

Mr. Stmpson. How does he go about that procedure? 

General Hersuey. All he has to do is to apply, a letter or a post- 
card. That is one of the things we have never stood on, that is, 
ceremony. 

Mr. Stmrvson. Is that a direct application by the boy being drafted? 

General Hersuey. Yes, or his employer. I have not any quarrel if 
the Mobilization Committee wants to intercede. 

Mr. Suwpson. He cannot do that in a direct appeal to the State 
board ¢ 

General Hersuery. Yes. 

Mr. Srmpson. He can send in an individual letter to the State 
board ? 

General Hersuey. Or a postcard. 

Mr. Stmpson. To the Presidential Board ? 

General Hersuey. Well, if one member of the appeals board in the 
State be in the minority, he may. 

Mr. Srpson. Like the case that Chairman Cooley mentioned, and 
I think they are many, this boy’s father, 68 years old, two sons in the 
service, and the last one being drafted. He was skeptical that the 
er board sent in the appeal to the State board. How can he verify 
that? 

General Hersuey. If you will give me the man’s name, I will find 
out what happened to it. 
80586—51—ser. c———4 
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Of course, the State directer could always do it. I am not trying 
to pass the buck to somebody else. 

Mr. Smupson. How can the individual find out whether his appeal 
was forwarded or not? 

General Hersuey. He has either got to ask the State director or 
ask us. 

Mr. Smmpson. Would it be out of order to ask for it? 

General Hersuey. Not at all. Not to me, either, because I am just 
a hired man. 

Mr. Lover. It is rather difficult to find anything wrong with your 
general statement. Certainly, I, for one, do not doubt the honesty 
or the integrity of the local board members. But it is apparent to me, 
as I am sure it is apparent to you, that the rules and regulations of 
the selective service are not being administered uniformly and fairly 
and equitably between the States, to say nothing about within the 
States themselves. 

This morning I was very happy that Mr. Sanders of the Grange 
brought out as an illustration something about South Dakota. The 
report on January 5, showed that in one county they had 395 defer- 
ments, while in another county which is comparable, they had only 
18 deferments. 

I feel confident that if you could sit down with all of the members 
of all of the draft boards, which you cannot Co, and talk to them like 
you are talking to us this morning, there would be no trouble, but that 
is impossible. So it seems to me that what we need more than any- 
thing else is better liaison between the Washington Selective Service 
office, and our State offices. Certainly, there should be better liaison, 
also, between the various members of the Board. How is that to be 
accomplished? That I presume is the job for you, General Hershey. 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lovre. And I think you recognize that. You so stated in your 
prepared statement that that is the No. 1 problem of 1951. 

I am wondering if a little better press relations would not help, if 
the use of radio to get this information out to our various boards and 
to our people, if that were done, that they would understand the prob- 
lem much better. I feel confident if we do that, or if you could do 
that, then there would be more uniformity in the deferment of essen- 
tial agriculture workers between the various local boards. I believe 
that we would not be in the mess that we are in now, too, if we had 
better liaison. 

The Cuarrmman. Right there, you have told this committee this 
morning that the local boards are charged with the responsibility, 
and that they do have definite authority to grant agricultural defer- 
ments if they are granted within the letter and spirit of the law; is 
that right ? 

General Hersey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. And you have also told us that they can grant 
dependency deferments to boys who happen to live on farms? 

General Hersuey. Yes; that is right. 

The difficulty that a witness always finds himself in when being 
questioned is being charged with a great many things, and what we 
call in the trade, a “loaded question.” I, of course, find myself a little 
embarrassed to be charged with discrimination and a few other things. 
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I realize that South Dakota has some reason for feeling they are 
entitled to some consideration. 

Mr. Lovee. Do not misunderstand me. I did not charge you. 

General Hersury. I want to be straight. I do not care anything 
‘about myself, but these members of the 4,000 local draft boards in this 
«country, who are doing something for nothing that many people will 
not doeven for cash—that can stir me up any day, if they are charged 
with:anything. They are people who will make mistakes. 

Tf an individual has been unfair, if an individual has been crooked, 
I would like to know about it. I will not only relieve him, but I will 
see that he is tried, if I can get the United States attorney todo it. I 
will use any effort I can, because the integrity of these people has got 
‘to be maintained. 

These fellows were stuck with trying to produce 300,000 men since 
last. June. There are a lot of things that have been corrected in the 
Jast 6 months. They have made mistakes. They will make some 
more. We will try to get them straightened out, but we will never 
have, I repeat, we will never have uniformity, so long as we have 
liberty. When that is gone, you can have uniformity. The liberty 
-act in your own community, to have somebody in Washington say, “I 
~will take the responsibility for what you do,” is a little unique. We 
had better hang on to it, because in many places they do not allow it. 
I think you agree with me. 

Mr. Lovre. I believe that you will agree with me, too, when I say 
‘that we should strive for uniformity. 

General Hersuey. That is right. You have a great deal in your 
individual case that I have sympathy with. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, General 
Hershey, we want to thank you very sincerely for appearing here this 
morning, and for discussing this important matter with the committee. 

I would like to say to the other witnesses who are to appear that the 
committee will not meet this afternoon, but we will meet again to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock in this room. I hope that the witnesses 
will be here promptly at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Srupson. I would like to ask General Hershey one further 
“question. 

When a boy has been notified of his induction, and then he is up 
for induction, or somewhere in that period, is there any set of in- 
structions sent to that boy or his family so they they can know about 
the various appeals, the hardship cases, agricultural reasons, and so 
forth? 

General Hersuey. I will have to answer, “No.” Of course, there 
is an appeal agent in the board. There is one lawyer in every area 
who has accepted the job as appeal agent. But I think that more in- 
formation can be had from the local board clerk than anyone else. 
I do not believe we do send out what you are talking about. That 
ought to go, of course, and probably is going. 

Mr. Suieson. What would be wrong with a card going to the 
.draftee, to give him information as to his rights ? 

General Hersury. Not at the time he is ordered for the physical. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is that suggestion worth anything / 

General Hersury. I think that is perfectly practicable. 
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Mr. Srveson. It will clarify a lot of misunderstanding among the 
farmers. I think it would tell the boy’s mother, the widow, what 
her rights would be, in a situation; in other words, it would save a 
lot of difficulties with the local board. 

General Hersuery. Especially if the board will read it. I think 
you have something there. We will have to write it short enough. 

Mr. Srurson. The mother and the father will read it. 

No boy wants to say that he does not want to be drafted. He does 
not want to appear as a slacker. 

The Cuarrman. I should like to say to the other witnesses who are 
to appear on behalf of the Army and the Navy and the armed services, 
that we would like to discuss tomorrow the situation with reference 
to the Reserves; in other words, what the procedure is for the Reserve 
enlisted man or officer, to present the facts in his individual case, and 
the procedure to be followed by him in presenting those facts. Just 
what the facts are that are considered. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1: 50 o’clock, the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 o’clock Tuesday merning, February 27, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1951 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
131, Old House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

The first witness that will be called is Capt. W. H. Duvall of the 
Department of the Navy. 

The chairman would like to announce that certain members of this 
committee, including the chairman, will have to leave the committee 
room almost immediately to attend a meeting of the Rules Committee 
in connection with some legislation in which we are vitally interested. 

Captain Duvall, will you come around, please ? 

We are very glad to Sea you with us this morning. I shall appre- 
ciate it if you will identify yourself, and then proceed with such 
statement as you may desire to make. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. W. H. DUVALL, USN, ACCOMPANIED BY COL. 
T. J. COLLEY, USMC, LT. COL. R. WILSON, USMC, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NAVY; LT. COL. F. W. 0’BRIEN, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; 
AND LT. COL. JAMES H. MANGAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


Carrain Duvauu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Captain Duvall of the Navy, representing the office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

T am actively engaged in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

I have here members from each of the services to answer individual 
questions which you may have for them. 

The traditional policy of this country is to rely for national security 
largely upon the readiness and willingness of its citizens to mobilize 
rapidly as armed forces in the event of an emergency. In an emer- 
gency the national interest may dictate that the ordering to active duty 
of some reservists be delayed temporarily. Some reservists are en- 
gaged in civilian occupations essential to activities critically necessary 
to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest. Per- 
sonnel with experience and skills in such occupations will be required 
by the Armed Forces and by the civilian economy in numbers far 
exceeding the supply. The Dnieininnsind of Defense is interested in 
seeing that military manpower objectives for these critical skills are 
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attained and, at the same time, that production and research vital to 
the national military effort are not seriously impaired by a sudden 
withdrawal of these critical skills from the civilian economy. Because 
the armed services have these dual interests, the immediate militar 
requirement in a national emergency for reservists possessing such 
skills must be weighed, balanced, and reconciled with the civilian re- 
quirements to the maximum extent possible in the interest of national 
security. 

The Secretary of Defense on August 1, 1950, published a policy 
based on the above principles, for the Department of Defense on 
“Delays in call to active duty for members of the civilian components.” 
This policy was amended on October 17, 1950, as a result of a study 
made by a committee with representatives from each of the armed 
services, The policy as amended has been implemented and widely 
disseminated by each armed service. 

This Department of Defense policy as amended recognizes that the 
basic function of the civilian components is to be available for military 
service. In considering requests for delay of members of the civilian 
components who have been called to active duty it provides that : 

(a) They shall be considered on an individual basis. 

(6) No blanket delays should be granted. 

Procedures for requesting delay and appealing action taken on 
requests for delay have been widely disseminated by each of the armed’ 
services, 

A member of the civilian components engaged in agriculture ordered 
into active military service may be delayed upon his request or the 
request of his employer under the following conditions: 

(a) If his recall would adversely affect the national health, safety, 
or interest, 

(6) If his recall would cause a personal, family, or community 
hardship, 

(c) If he is e»vaged in a critical occupation appearing on the 
Department of Labor list. 

Mr. Poace. You said that a member of the civilian components 
engaged in agriculture may be delayed upon his request, or the request 
of his employer, if he is engaged in a critical occupation appearing on: 
the Department of Labor list. Is agriculture a critical occupation 
appearing on the Department of Labor list? 

Captain Duvatu. There are about five specific occupations, agrono- 
mists, I think botanists, and two or three others associated with 
agriculture. 

Mr. Poage. You mean simply college professors ? 

Captain Duvaut. No, sir. 

Mr. Poage. The boy who is working out on the farm, the boy that 
Chairman Cooley referred to yesterday, whose mother was a share- 
cropper out on a farm, with that boy doing the work, he does not have: 
that technical training as an agronomist, nor as a scientist of any kind, 
but at the same time he knows how to run that tractor and milk the 
cows. Is he included on the list ? 

Captain Duvauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, the ordinary farm boy is not included im 
that category that you referred to then ? 

Captain Duvauu. That is correct. 
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Mr. Poace. And instead of being farmers they are educators that 
you are referring to? 

Captain Duva.u. They might be practicing. They are educated 
people; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. I understand that you go by the Department of 
Labor critical list ¢ 

Captain Duvau.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. AnpresENn. How is it that you do not go, that is, the Navy does 
not go by the Department of Commerce critics eal list which does take in 
key agricultural workers on the farm and provides for their deferment 
or postponement at the time of induction because of their particular 
oce ret ion ¢ 

Captain Duvau.. There are two lists; a list of critical occupations 
put out by the Department of Labor and a list put out by the oy ce 
ment of Commerce of essential activities. The Department of Com- 
merce list is the one you have reference to. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is right. That is the one the Army follows. 

Captain Duvaty. And farming is on that list, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask there while you are using somebody else’s list 

rather than your own why when you are dealing with agriculture do 
you not use the Department of Agriculture list instead of going to 
the Department of Labor or the Department of Commerce or the De- 
partment of Justice or the Department of the Post Office or any other 
department ! t 

Captain Duvati. When this policy was formulated, sir, the Fists that 
were produced and which were accepted for us were these two lists, 
the Department of Labor, and the apy hore of Commerce lists. I 
do not have all of the background as to tha 

Mr. Poace. Is it not about as reasonable for you to go to the Depart- 
ment of Labor to find out who is important as a farmer as it would be 
for the Department of Labor to go to the Department of the Air Force 
to find out what kind of submarine was important? Why do you not 
go to the department that is involved instead of going to some other 
department ¢ 

Captain Duvaty. Well, one is a skill and the Department of Labor, 
it seems to me—— 

Mr. Poacr. What does the Department of Labor have to do with an 
agronomist? He is not a laborer. The Department of Labor has 
nothing to do with him. The Department of Labor has no way of 
knowing who an agronomist is for that matter. Why do you go to the 
Department of Labor to determine whether a man is skilled in farm- 
ing? Would it not be just as logical for me to go to the Air Force and 
ask them about the operation of a submarine? 

Colonel Mangan. May I interject? The Department of Labor list 
is a list of skills which, by historical study in World War II, were in 
universal bya. throughout the Nation. It just so happens that 
farming as a skill was not considered by the Department of Labor to 


be in universal shortage. 

The list of essential activities is a list published by the Department 
of Commerce that lists all of the activities that they feel are essential 
to the maintenance of the national health, safety, and interest. 
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In his case agriculture is an essential activity. Within agriculture, 
however, you have a number of skills, to wit, agronomists, plant path- 
ologists and a number of other skills, but the skilled farmer is not 
considered by the Department of Labor as critical. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; but the Department of Labor has nothing in the 
world to do with plant pathologists any more than it has to do with 
horse doctors. The plant pathologist is just as foreign to the Depart- 
ment of Labor as the man who charts the weather for the Navy De- 
partment. And yet you go to a department that has nothing in the 
world to do with those people and say to his department that has noth- 
ing an. do with it, “Which one of these people are important to the 

arm ¢ 

Colonel Mancan. The Department of Labor is merely a collection 
agency. Innumerable Government agencies submit skills to them for 
inclusion on this list. Whenever they can justify this particular skill 
is in national shortage, it will be added or subtracted from the De- 
partment of Labor list. This list is merely a collection or a focal 
point. 

Mr. Poace. You have taken the Department of Commerce’s state- 
ment first that agriculture is important to the national welfare. They 
have decided that agriculture is important to the national welfare. 
Then you want to find out who is in short supply in agriculture and, 
therefore, who might be considered for exemption. So why is not the 
place to find out who is in short supply in agriculture, Charlie Bran- 
nan’s office ? 

Colonel Manean. It is, if he will substantiate that farmers are in 
short supply. Ifso, the Department of Labor will add farming to this 
particular list. 


Mr. Poace. You tell me that the Department of Labor will add it. 
What do you know about the Department of Labor? 

Colonel Manean. They are merely a focal or collection agency. 

Mr. Poacr. Why do you not go to the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
the es aig of Agriculture, and find out who is in short supply in 


agriculture, rather than going to the Department of Labor to find 
out who is in short supply in agriculture ? 

Colonel Manean. You do, sir. And then the Department of Agri- 
culture informs the Department of Labor that a particular skill is in 
short supply and it is aaaed to the Department of Labor list. 

Mr. Poage. Why do you not go to the source? The Department of 
Agriculture is a department of government just the same as you are, 
just the same as the ap waar sem of Labor is. But in order to decide 
what you are going to do within the Department of Agriculture you 
go toa third department that has no connection with it and say, “Now 
you be the judge. We want you, Mr. Labor Department, to be the 
judge as to who is needed over here in agriculture.” Why do you 
not go to Agriculture itself and let it tell you who is in short supply 
in agriculture ¢ : 

The Cuamman. Mr. Poage, I thought he said that the Department 
of Agriculture did just that. And that the Labor Department was 
just the keeper of the records. 

Colonel Manean. Right, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Does the Department of Labor accept the opinions 
of the other departments, for instance, in this particular case, the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 
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Colonel Manean. It is reviewed by a number of agencies, sir. The 
Munitions Board, for one. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Who makes the final determination ? 

Colonel Manean. That I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. So far as you know, then, it is the Department of 
Labor ? 

Captain Duvati. The Department of Labor is the agency which 
furnishes the list of critical skills to the Department of Defense. And 
that list is periodically changed. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If the Department of Agriculture should make its 
recommendations to the Department of Labor, the Department of 
Labor could reject them; could it not? 

Mr. Axsert. I think we ought to call the Department of Labor if we 
want to go into that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am trying to find that out. I want to find out 
who the captain depends upon. 

Captain Duvatu. We depend on the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The Department of Labor ? 

Captain Duvau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If the Department of Agriculture should make its 
recommendation to the Department of Labor, and the Department of 
Labor should see fit to reject it, you then would consider yourself pre- 
cluded from accepting the recommendations of the Department of 
Agriculture ? 

Captain Duvatu. At the present time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Who fixed that rule? 

Captain Duvautu. That was established when this policy was initi- 
ated. The only list of critical occupations that was provided was what 
the Department of Labor produced. 

Colonel Manean. There were a number of agencies that actually 
got that list together. The NSRB was involved. 

Mr. Asernetuy. But the Department of Labor becomes the final 
voice ¢ 

Colonel Manean. Right, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Who fixed that? 

Colonel Mangan. That I do not know. 

Mr. Apert, By agreement between all of the departments that 
were affected, the Defense, Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, and 
some of the other agencies? 

Mr. Anpresen. Apparently not, because the Department of Com- 
merce has another list that places agricultural workers as key men. 

Colonel Manean. I think I can explain the difference there, if I 
may use an example. To be essential a man must not only have a 
critical skill, but he must be using that skill in some endeavor that will 
help the national effort ; that is, the national war effort. If I may give 
you an example. <A tool and die maker possesses a critical skill, but 
if that tool and die maker is working for a costume jewelry concern 
he is not actually contributing to the war effort. If he is a tool and die 
maker working for GMC on a Government contract, then he has two 
things, A, the essential skill or the critical skill, I should say, and B, 
he is working in an essential activity. 

What we are trying to do is to channel these skills that are in short 
supply into a productive area. And that is why you have two lists. 
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One from the Department of Commerce telling you what is essential 
to the Nation in the way of an activity, and one from the Department 
of Labor telling you what skills are in short supply, so that you can 
channel them into those activities. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is it not the opinion of the Navy, then, that the man 
who works in producing food is in a position that does not contribute 
to the health and welfare and security of the country ? 

Colonel Manean. No, sir; he is an essential activity, but it just so 
happens that according to the Department of Labor, farmers, as 
such, are not in absolute short supply on a national basis. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. That is according to the interpretation of the De- 
partment of Labor. That is not a fact. 

Colonel Manean. The mechanics actually behind getting a skill 
on this list I am not familiar with. As the captain said, this Depart- 
ment of Labor list and the essential activity list were given to the 
Department of Defense as representing these skills that were in short 
supply, and the essential activities to the Nation. 

Mr. Anpresen. On that Department of Labor list, are labor organ- 
izers in an essential occupation ¢ 

Captain Duvau.. Labor organizers? 

Mr. Anpresen. They were during the last war, business agents for 
unions and labor leaders. 

Captain Duvauu. No, sir; not under occupational skills; no, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. What are they under? During the last war they 
were, if they had the same set of specifications for critical workers. 
‘They were given deferment and a deferred status, because they were 
in those occupations. 

Captain Duvauu. I am not prepared to answer the question of the 
liaison between Labor and Agriculture and other department that 
provide this list. I know that it changes and that the changes come 
to this critical list which we receive from the Department of Labor, 
but I cannot speak for the Department of Labor as to what liaison 
they have with other departments. 

Mr. Hore. It seems to me we can spend all forenoon making in- 
quiries along this line, but unless we have someone here who knows 
whether this last that the Department of Labor supplies is something 
that is worked out in that Department or whether it is just the agency 
that compiles the list upon the basis of someone else’s recommenda- 
tion, we will not get anywhere. It seems to me that before we con- 
clude this hearing we should have someone from the Department of 
Labor who can tell us how they make up these lists and whether they 
actually make it up themselves or whether it is made up as the result of 
recommendations of some other group; whether it is the NSRB or 
what it may be. 

The Cuarman. Can you get in touch with somebody in the Labor 
Department who can give us that information ? 

Captain Duvauu. Yes, sir; I thing I can get someone from the 
Department of Labor who can give that information. 

‘he Cuarrman. To advise the committee how the list is made up? 

Captain Duvat.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Axzert. Who is it that is responsible for the policy that an 
agricultural critical skill must be a person who holds a college degree, 
regardless of his experience and regardless of how many college gradu- 
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ates might be working under his jurisdiction? For instance, I know 
of a case of an agronomist who was not deferred from active duty 
as a reservist because he did not have a college degree. The com- 
manding officer of the Oklahoma military district refused to defer 
him for this reason. 

Mr. Horr. Will you yield right there ? 

Mr. Auperr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. I would like to ask this question in that connection: 
You are speaking for the armed services, as I understand it, and not 
for any one branch ? 

Captain Duvau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. Do you mean, then, that every branch of the armed 
services applies this formula in the same way / 

Captain Duvauu. That is correct, sir. These two lists which we 
have from the Department of Labor and the Department of Com- 
merce are the guides which we have for occupational deferment. 

Mr. Horr. The reason I ask that question is that it has seemed to 
me that in individual cases with which I am familiar that one branch 
of the service seems to be applying one rule and another branch a 
somewhat different rule. It may not be any more than just the exer- 
cise of individual judgment on the part of the official who has the 
authority to make the deferment, I do not know, but the different 
branches of the service have not, in some cases which I have in mind, 
seemed to apply the same rule. That is the reason I am asking 
whether it is supposed to apply to each branch of the service. 

Mr. Lovrr. Will the gentleman yield ‘ 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Lovee. In your prepared statement, Captain, you state in sub- 
stance that a reservist may be deferred-upon the following conditions, 
and you list three conditions. Is it necessary for a reservist in order 
to get a deferment to come within all three conditions that you have 
specified here, or any one of them ? 

Captain Duvauyi. Any one of them. 

Mr. Lovee. I have one other comment that I would like to make 
on your prepared statement. It seems to me that your statement is 
a little misleading and would confuse the people back home, particu- 
larly when you say a member of the civilian components engaged in 
agriculture. Out in my State when we talk about people being en- 
gaged in agriculture we are thinking about the man who milks the 
cow or runs the tractor, and so forth, and we do not think about an 
agronomist or a professor in agriculture. And in that connection 
it is entirely misleading to the public. 

Captain Duvaut. I think, sir, under that personal hardship, that 
is, community or family hardship, it would include cases that I 
believe you have reference to. 

Mr. Lovrs. Thank you. 

Mr. Horr. I do not like to be insistent, but it is absolutely true 
that each branch of the service follows the same rule? For instance, 
this is outside of agriculture, but as I understand it, the Army has a 
rule with respect to hardship cases that they will defer or discharge 
anyone with four dependents. The Navy does not have that rule. 

Mr. Arzert. That is the law, is it not? 
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Mr. Horr. No; that is a rule. It is a rule of the armed services, a 
rule of the Army. It is the rule in the Marine Corps. Ifa man has 
four dependents he will be discharged, but the Navy has said that they 
do not follow that rule. 

Am I wrong about that? At least, that is what I have been told. 

Captain Duva... First of all, we do not call to active duty a person 
in the service who has four dependents or who may acquire four de- 
pendents while he is in the service will be considered for discharge 
from the service on a hardship basis. 

Mr. Hore. Are you speaking for the Navy? 

Captain Duvau.. I am speaking for the Naty now, sir. 

Mr. Horse. Of course, you do call some men who have four depend- 
ents without knowing it, probably. I have known of cases where 
you have called them in when they had four dependents. 

Captain Duva... Before the law was passed, sir, a number of people 
with four dependents were called, and the Navy took this action, al- 
lowed the people to go back to inactive duty or to be discharged. 

Mr. Horr. That is the rule, then, in the Navy that you will discharge 
them if they have four dependents if they are in? 

Captain Duvaun. That is correct, sir. Their case will be considered 
on a hardship basis if they have four dependents or acquire four de- 
pendents after they are in the service. 

Mr. Horr. You say it will be considered. You mean they will be 
discharged or just considered ¢ 

Captain Duvau.. Be considered for discharge, sir. 

Mr. Horr. And not necessarily discharged ¢ 

Captain DuvaLi. Not automatic; no, sir. 

Mr. Horr. Is it automatic in some other branches of the service? 

Captain Duvatu. I think it may be. 

Colonel Wirson. If requested. 

Colonel Manean. If requested, sir. If it is something where the 
man wants to voluntarily serve and has four or more dependents, 
we will not deny him the right to bear arms. If he is to be selected for 
recall we do not select, so far as the Air Force is concerned, officers or 
airmen with four or more dependents unless they themselves volun- 
tarily ask to be. Those who are on active duty, upon their own appli- 
cation, are released if they have four or more dependents. 

Mr. Horr. May I ask if that is the rule in the Army? 

Colonel O’Brien. It is the same in the Army; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. But the Navy has a different policy ? 

Captain Duvatn. We will retain the right to keep a man of peculiar 
qualifications under special conditions. He will be considered for dis- 
charge. 

Mr. Horr. That has been my understanding. 

Captain Duvatu. We will not call him if he has four dependents. 

Mr. Horr. I have been informed that as far as the Army is con- 
cerned they consider the Department of Commerce list as governing 
their authority to defer or discharge a man who is within an occupa- 
tion that is included in that list, but that the Navy does not follow 
that, but instead follows the list of critical occupations of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Am I correct in that? 

Captain Duvatn. May I elaborate a little on that, sir, from the 
Navy point of view? 
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First, to go through the matter of appeals. Take a farm boy, for 
instance, who is called. He has a request for delay that goes to the 
commandant or to the local commander, who turns him down. It 
finally comes on here into Washington, and then here it is finally 
decided. And it can take many courses. 

We could delay him for 6 months, which is the longest period of 
time we are authorized under this policy, or we could cancel his orders 
outright which you might say would postpone him indefinitely. 

In numbers of cases, if the availability of that boy appears to be 
indefinite, he is recommended for discharge. 

Mr. Horr. You follow a different policy in the Navy, do you not, 
from the Army? I am not sure about the Air Corps. An application 
for a deferment in the Army does not come here, it goes to the military 
district; is that correct ? 

Colonel O’Brien. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horr. What is the procedure in the Air Corps? 

Colonel Manean. Sir, we call every reservist to active duty for 5 
days, and during this 5-day period he has a physical examination. He 
is reclassified, because many of our boys have skills that they have 
since acquired since the last record we have made, which is several 
years ago. They have since then finished college or gone into another 
endeavor, So we try to get the man reclassified. At the time that he 
reports to a processing station or a unit, he meets a deferment board 
that is very similar to the selective-service board. It is composed of a 
member of JAG, which is a lawyer, and we have made special efforts 
to get circuit-court judges on that, and in addition to that the repre- 
sentation on this deferment board contains people who are technical 
experts or any other type of representation that the local area seems 
to require. This delay board interviews this man personally, they 
pass judgment on his case at that time. 

The Cuarmrman. Pardon me for interrupting, but some of us have 
to leave to go to the Rules Committee. I will turn the chair over to 
Mr. Abernethy. 

Colonel Manean. As I was saying, if the reservist, upon meeting 
this initial deferment board, is not satisfied with the decision, just 
like selective service, we have an appeal authority, and he may appeal 
his case to the command appeal board which is stationed at Mitchel 
Airfield in New York. They decide definitely whether he will do 
service or be returned to civil life. 

We call him initially for a 5-day period, and in his orders that go 
out to him for this 5-day period we apprise him in two or three pages 
of exactly what his rights are in the way of getting a deferment, so 
that when he comes in from his home he has not closed out his busi- 
ness, he has not closed out his personal affairs, he has not taken any 
action whatsoever on his personal relations, we will say, with the 
community. Instead, he comes in and gets his case definitely fixed, 
whether or not he is going to come into the service or be deferred. At 
that time he goes back to his home, and 30 days later, which is the 
period of time to straighten out his personal affairs, he comes back 
on active duty, and this time for keeps. 

Mr. Horr. Does this board which he meets when he is called in for 
his physical consider the possibility of deferring him on the basis of 
these three, A, B, C, items? 
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Colonel Manean. Yes, sir. It happens that farming is a skill that 
is not critical. If we took a farm boy, he could say he is the only 
able-bodied man on the farm, and that his mother depends upon him 
for her support and that if he comes on active duty is will require 
the selling of his farm. Then he comes not under an occupational 
skill, but a personal hardship case, and he will be deferred on those 
grounds. 

Mr. Horr. H» would come under “B”? 

Colonel Manaan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. You do not, then, follow the policy that the Army fol- 
lows in that it gives consideration to the fact that a man may be in 
an occupation which the Department of Commerce has classified as 
affecting the national health, safety, or interest ? 

Colonel Maiean. I do not think you should get fixed on these two 
lists. There are only two guides of many guides. These same lists, 
to the best of my knowledge, are the same that the selective-service 
draft boards use; in other words, a man who wants to be deferred has 
to select what he thinks is his particular category to which he is best 
suited. He may possess a skill and be employed in an essential ac- 
tivity. He would request deferment on those grounds. If he did 
not possess either one of those, he could request deferment on the com- 
munity hardship basis. He might be the only doctor in the area, and 
if we draw him, the community would suffer. He might have a per- 
sonal hardship case. He might fall into, say, a position of your sort. 
He may be a Member of Congress. All of those grounds will defer 
you from a recall action. 

These two lists are not the only grounds for seeking deferment. As 
a matter of fact, you mentioned a moment ago four or more depend- 
ents. That is getting beyond the framework of delay, but it just so 
happens that that is a standard for which we do not make recalls. It 
is not a standard on which we actually defer a man unless inadver- 
tently we call him. 

Mr. Horr. You do ordinarily discharge the man; do you not ! 

Colonel Manaan. Yes, sir: we do. 

Mr. Horr. When he shows he has four dependents ? 

Colonel Manean. Yes, sir; but what I am saying is that these two 
lists do not constitute the only grounds for deferment. So far as 
the Air Force is concerned we have five different categories. We have 
critical skills. We have key managerial positions. We have students. 
We haye people doing research work. And we have officials of vari- 
ous types. The individual reservist has to select the category to which 
he is best suited in seeking his deferment. He might be classified 
for two or three different categories. 

Mr. Hore. At the present time if he comes in and says, “I am a 
farmer, and I am asking deferment on the ground that I am a farmer, 
and if I am called at this time I will have to discontinue my farming 
operations,” you say to him, “Well, you are not an agronomist, you 
are not a college man, we do not consider you a farm manager.” 
Although farming is listed on the Department of Commerce list as 
an occupation that affects the national health, safety, or interest, still 
you do not qualify him for a deferment. Have I stated that right? 

Colonel Manean. No, sir; that is not correct. The man is quali- 
fied for deferment on the ground of personal hardship, not solely his 
skill; in other words, the board will take into account whether he is 
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the only son on the farm or whether he is one of four or one of five, 
whether they can get another hired man to take his place, or any 
one of innumerable variables that would take place, just the same 
as it would take place in a draft board. Each case has to be weighed 
on the merits of that particular case. They decide whether or not it 
appears in their judgment that the man should stay on the farm or 
should come to active duty. 

If I may say so, so far as the Air Force is concerned on personal 
hardship cases alone, we are deferring almost approximately 10,000 
deferments out of some 60,000 recalls, which shows that we are turning 
back a high number. 

Mr. Hore. I am not talking about what you are doing. I am not 
in a position to do so. I do not know enough about it. I am simply 
asking questions for information, particularly in connection with 
agricultural deferments, but what I was interested in primarily was 
to know whether or not the three branches of the service do follow 
or, at least, attempt to follow, subject to the fallibility of human 
judgment, the same policy in this regard. 

Colonel Manean. Yes, sir; they do. The only peculiarities are 
because each of the three services have a slight different organizational 
structure for the administration of it. 

Mr. Horr. A different set of machinery for handling the cases that 
may come up. 

My experience with this has not been very great, but I have had 
some cases called to my attention. I have no complaints to make, 
or, at least, attempt to follow, subject to the fallibility of human 
so far as farm deferments are concerned. Most of them have been 
in the Army, and I think the Army has been, certainly, following the 
intention of the policy, as I understand it, in making deferments. 
Of course, they may defer somebody for 6 months and then take him 
the next time, I do not know about that, but up to date I have not 
had too many complaints, so far as farmers are concerned. I think 
in most cases the policy has been quite reasonable and sensible, but 
I have been a little disturbed by the fact that apparently the different 
branches of the service were looking at the matter from a somewhat 
different standpoint. I can understand that may be simply due to 
the fact that you have different mechanics for handling the case. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is there anything further, gentlemen ? 

Mr. McCarruy. As I understand it, you act on the assumption or 
the premise that the farmer as such does not possess a critical skill, 
is that right ¢ 

Captain Duvatu. That farming by itself is not a critical skill un- 
less it embraces the skills within the framework that we have been 
given as a guide. 

Mr. McCarruy. You act on that same premise or assumption as 
regards common labor in the building trades; do you not? 

Captain Duvaty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McCarrny. Let us assume these two situations: If you had a 
man in the building trades who was working on the construction of 
a building, let us say, for national defense and he was called up, would 
he be deferred because he was working on a radar station or whatever 
it might be? 

Captain Duvaty. That is just common labor. 

Mr. McCarruy. That is right. 
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Captain Duvaut. No, sir; he would not be deferred. 

Mr. McCarruy. If he could be replaced from somewhere else he 
would not be deferred. You assume the same thing in the case of 
agriculture, that is, that if you call this man up, he can be replaced. 

Captain Duvau.. That is correct, sir. I would like to point out 
that in the statement here, and I think it should be realized, that. we 
are not the same as selective service, that the reservist is supposed to 
be available. He took a voluntary obligation. We do try to use the 
same criteria, but we presume that they should be more available. 

To get back to the farm problem again for a minute, if a boy is 
called up we expect him to try to make some reasonable adjustment 
as to whether he has a brother who could do it or what his father can 
do, or if he could call someone in tq continue the operation of that 
farm. We expect him to make a reasonable effort. If he cannot, if 
that farm is going to have to close up, if it is going to work a hard- 
ship on him or his family, I think all of the services are pretty much 
in conformity that they will go along with granting that individual 
a hardship case. 

Mr. Horr. Would you say where he is the owner and operator of 
the farm, and you call him in, that that would hold true? It means 
that he will have to sell the farm and dispose of his livestock and his 
implements. Or he may not necessarily have to sell the farm. He 
might lease it to someone, but he would have to go out of business as 
a farmer. He would have to sell his livestock and implements, and 
as I say, go out of business. In a case of that kind, do I understand 
that the probable decision would be that he should be deferred ? 

Captain Duvatn. By and large, I think all of the services would 
defer that lad and would even goso far as to recommend his separation. 

Mr. Lovre. I had such a case about 6 months ago. Deferment was 
not granted. Is it now possible to renew the application for defer- 
ment and get a deferment, upon the strength of your statement ? 

Captain Duvau. It is always possible to reappeal it, sir. 

Mr. Lovre. Would you so advise that another application be made 
for deferment ? 

Captain Duva.u. I would, sir. 

Mr. Lovre. The facts today are the same as they were 6 months 
ago. 

Captain Duvatu. I come back to this, you cannot tell about the 
case until you have had it and all of the facts are laid before you. 
Mr. Lover. Who makes this decision, anyhow ¢ ‘ 

Captain Duvati. I happen to be the senior member of the Navy’s 
Deferment Board and almost myself pass upon all of the individual 
cases. 

Mr. Lovre. Thank you. 

Mr. ANprEsEN. We are beginning to receive letters on the question 
of discharging reservists under a point system. I would like to ask 
you if you are giving consideration to the establishing of polices, so 
that these men who served in World War II, 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 years, 
that they may be considered for a discharge under a point system. 

Captain Duva... It is a difficult one to answer. It has been dis- 
cussed at some length. I would not want to go on record that we are 
giving consideration to accepting such a system. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. Then we are safe in assuming from what you state 
that there will be no change in the system, so that men in the Reserve 
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who are now on active duty will not have an opportunity to be dis- 
charged unless they can show real reasons ? 

Captain Duvatn, Let me clarify, sir. Men in the Reserve on active 
duty are on an enlistment proposition in which there is a termination 
of their enlistment when they will be separated. 

Mr. AnpresEeN. That is, at the termination of their enlistment? 

Captain DuvaALu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. So that if a man’s original enlistment expires on 
February 26 he would still have to serve another year ! 

Captain Duvatn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. And so in February of 1952, unless Congress passes 
another law continuing him in the service, why then he is automatical- 
ly out? , 

Captain Duvauu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. I am glad you made the statement about clearing 
up the status of men getting out on the point system. It is quite 
definite that you do not believe that such a system will be adopted. 

Capain Duva.u. I do not believe it is under serious consideration 
at this moment, sir. It has been talked of. I know the Navy Depart- 
ment opposed it. I would not want to speak specifically for the other 
departments. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I do not know whether I should put this on the 
record or off the record, but I think you had better leave it on the 
record because I think you should know. I doubt very much if you 
will ever get a volunteer reserve system established in this country 
after the termination of the present war. It happens that I have a 
good many of these matters out in my area in southeastern Minnesota 
where we have had a lot of patriotic men who went into the Reserve, 
not expecting, of course, that they would be called for war duty within 
5 years or less after they were discharged. There is a great deal of 
really honest extreme bitterness against the Government. 

I know of instances right in my home community where these 
reservists have gone into business under a heavy indebtedness, where 
they are being liquidated out of business. The people who make 
the policies down here, the over-all policies, I really marvel at the 
ease with which they liquidate good Americans who are in business. 
There may be a reason for it. 

I had one man who owed $22,000, who was established in business. 
They finally deferred him for a 4 months’ period so that he could 
sell out some of his merchandise at Christmastime. He is in active 
service now. I will say that I am trying to help get him out because 
he cannot get anybody to run the business. 

There are real extreme hardship cases where I think a little more 
consideration should be shown to the men who have given long 
service and who have established themselves in business. 

You know, if a man does not get into business before he is 30 
years old he will be working for somebody else. And we still do 
have people who like to go into business and make a living for them- 
selves. 

So that I hope greater consideration can be given to these extreme 
hardship cases where men are trying to build up their part in the 
American society and in our economy. We learn as we go along, 
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however. This may be a program that will run for at least 10 years 
or maybe 30 years, and maybe we had better make a career of going 
into one of the services and then maybe we will get a good pension. 
Lam afraid they will not be worth very much, however, because of the 
inflationary spiral that will overtake this country and is already now 
in operation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I have one question that I would like to propound 
in regard to a matter that Mr. Poage discussed with you in such detail. 
He particularly asked you some questions about the conditions under 
which a request by one of a civilian component might be deferred or 
his induction delayed. The third condition was that if he is engaged 
in a critical occupation appearing on the Department of Labor list. 
Is there an interagency composed of representatives from Commerce, 
Labor, Interior, Agriculture, Selective Service, and Defense which 
determines whether or not a man’s occupation is “critical” or “es- 
sential” ¢ 

Colonel Manean. I cannot give you a definite answer, but I do 
know that several of the Munition Board members do represent the 
Department of Defense on an interdepartmental committee here in 
Washington of which the Department of Labor and the Department 
of Commerce have representation on, and this committee comes forth 
with this particular list. What that committee is, 1 do not know. 

Mr. ABernetHy. That committee submits its list and recommenda- 
tions and opinions to the Department of Labor. 

Colonel Manean. As I said earlier, I do not know the mechanics of 
getting this list together. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Is it not true that, no matter what the findings 
of this interagency committee might be, the Department of Labor— 
that is, the Secretary of Labor—has the veto power? 

Captain Duvauu. I would like to contact the Department of Labor 
and get that answer for you, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I see that Mr. Overby of the Department of Agri- 
culture is here. We may hear from him. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. OVERBY, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Oversy. I am Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you represent the Department of Agriculture 
on this advisory council ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. AperNetuy. Will you enlighten us a little bit on that? 

Mr. Oversy. The Secretary of Labor has the basic responsibility 
under various Executive orders in the National Production Act, just 
as the Secretary of Commerce has certain authorities on commerce 
generally, and Agriculture has it for food production. 

In filling those responsibilities of the Department of Labor, the 
Secretary of Labor, they have put out to the Defense Department this 
list of “critical” occupations. The Commerce Department issued a list 
of “essential” industries. 

At the time they did that, the Secretary of Commerce and the Sec- 
retary of Labor jointly set up an advisory committee of the six depart- 
ments. Offhand, I think it is the six you named—Defense, Labor, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, and Selective Service. There is a 
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member from each of those agencies. They sit periodically or con- 
tinuously at times and go over the lists and make recommendations 
for changes in this list of critical occupations. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That list is made up after discussion within the 
advisory committee? 

Mr. Geasey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In other words, when you make your recommen- 
dations they constitute the conclusions of the advisory committee ? 

Mr. Oversy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. But it is not final? 

Mr. Oversy. No; it is an advisory committee to the Secretary of 
Labor, and to the Secretary of Commerce. The authority must rest 
at some top level that can act on the list. The committee itself cannot 
or does not, at least, have that power. 

Mr., AperNneTHy. Has the advisory committee made recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Labor that key workers in agriculture be 
included in the critical occupation list ? 

Mr. Overpy. No, sir; they have not. That is a list of very tight 
criteria set up as to what shall be included in that list. If you will 
take a look at the list which I believe Captain Duvall has there— 
it is a very short list, at this stage of our mobilization—you will notice 
that it does have a list of scientific occupations, about 25 in total 
over the whole economy of the country and some skilled occupations. 

Colonel Manean. I have a copy of it for the record if you so 
desire. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I wonder if we could have it read into the record ? 

Colonel Manean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oversy. There is a short list of professional occupations and 
a list of skilled occupations. We are at this time in the Pacadisent 
of Agriculture giving consideration to a recommendation for consid- 
eration of key farm workers on that list. We think at some stage 
here that is going to be necessary as an addition to the list. I do 
want to keep it clear, however, that the list is a very tight list and 
the criteria are very stringent. We do not have any whole categories 
of people like machinists or anything like that, or whole groups of 
industries. We do not have the aircraft industry on there, for ex- 
ample. It was suggested that it be on there. We do not have farming 
on there as such, but we will have certain categories of skills within 
that industry. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think the members of the committee would like 
to have this list read in here at this point. It is as follows: 

Professional and related occupations : 
Agronomist 
Architect, marine 
Bacteriologist 
Biologist 
Botanist 
Chemist (includes chemist, analytical; chemist, biological; chemist, 
organic; chemist, physical; chemist, inorganic; pharmacognosist; 
pharmacologist ) 
Clinical psychologist 
Dentist 
Sngineer, includes— 
Engineer, chemical (includes only chemical engineer, ceramic engineer ) 
Engineer, civil 
Engineer, electrical 
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Professional and related occupations—Continued 
Engineer, includes—Continued 
Engineer, industrial 
Engineer, mechanical 
Engineer, mining 
Engineer, petroleum 
Engineer, sanitary 
Engineer, chief, marine 
Entomologist 
Geologist (includes geologist and geophysicist) 
Master, ship 
Mathematician 
Metallurgist (includes metallurgist, extractive; metallurgist, physical) 
Nurse, professional 
Osteopath 
Parasitologist 
Physicians and surgeons 
Physicist 
Plant pathologist 
Teacher (critical occupations only) 
Tool and die designer (includes only die designer, tool designer) 
Veterinarian 
Skilled occupations: 
Aircraft and engine mechanic (includes only aircraft mechanic, airplane- 
engine mechanic, airplane mechanic) 
Apprentice (critical occupation only) 
Boilermaker (includes boilermaker, lay-out man, fit-up man, boiler-shop 
mechanic) 
Boilermaker, marine 
Bricklayer, refractory 
Coremaker 
Driller, petroleum (includes cable driller, rotary driller) 
Die setter 
Electrician, airplane 
Foreman (critical occupations only) 
Glass blower, laboratory apparatus 
Instrument repairman (includes only instrument repairman, aircraft instru- 
ment man, electrical instrument repairman) 
Lay-out man, marine 
Loftsman (includes only loftsman, marine; mock-up assembler; loftsman, 
aircraft; boilermaker-loftsman) 
Machinist (includes machinist, bench machinist, instrument maker, labora- 
tory mechanic, lay-out man, marine machinist, job setter) 
Maintenance, mechanic 
Millwright 
Model maker 
Molder (includes only molder, bench; molder, finish; molder, floor; molder, 
pattern) 
Patternmaker 
Precision-lens grinder (includes only precision-lens grinder, precision-lens 
polisher ) 
Roller, iron and steel 
Ship rigger 
Stillman, petroleum processing 
Tool and die maker (includes only die maker, tool maker, tool and die 
maker) 


Since the above list was issued, on August 3, 1950, the following have 
been added, as of November 22, 1950: 


Blacksmiths and hammersmiths 

Electronic technician 

Stillmen and treaters, petroleum processing 
Orthopedic appliance and limb technician 
Metal miner, underground, all around 
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Mr. Asernetuy. Is this the latest list? 
Mr. Oversy. I think there have been some slight changes in that list 
recently. 

Mr. ABerNetTHY. This is under date of September 1950. 

Mr. Oversy. There have been some changes since that time. The 
committee has met weekly at least on various petitions from industry 
groups, from any interested group that can come before it and petition 
for a change in this list. They will be heard by this committee. The 
committee will then make a recommendation whether or not their par- 
ticular skill should be added to the list. Several have been added and 
several have been denied. More have been denied than have been 
added. 

Mr. Azpernetuy. Let me interrupt right there. The captain cannot 
go to Agriculture. 

Mr. Oversy. That is correct. 

Mr. Asernetuy. He is bound by this list which is not made up by 
him, but for him; is that right? 

Mr. Oversy. I think that is right. The Secretary of Labor has the 
authority and the basic function to issue such a list with the advice 
of other members of the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Betcu™rx. What I would like to know is who makes the rule 
that you are bound by the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Overy. I think that came about, sir, at the request from the 
Defense Department to have some guidelines laid down as to who 
should be deferred in the call. Is that not right? I think there was 
a discussion about that. Whether it was an actual request from the 
Defense Department or whether it originated the other way around, 
there was a discussion as to the issuing of this list. The armed services 
did agree to take such a list and to use it as a guide. I do not think the 
have ever said that anybody on that list was automatically it 
There is a clause that lets these services take somebody they need worse 
than the civilian economy needs them. 

Mr. Osrertrac. While the guide is advisory, it has the effect of an 
order ? 

Mr. Overpy. Yes, sir; I believe so. However, I think the military 
should answer that question. 

Mr. Bevcuer. That was made by the Defense Department itself? 

Captain Duvati. This is the only guidance that we have in the way 
of these skills. 

Mr. Betcuer. I think the committee would be interested in knowing 
who forces the Defense Department to accept that list. Are you at 
liberty to accept it or reject it, or are you bound to accept it. I want 
to know where the responsibility is. 

Mr. Oversy. The Reserve is in the service. I suppose that any 
branch of the armed services has the right to call him in, but they use 
this in cases as a guide; that is, for certain cases that will not be called 
in. I do not believe there is any obligation along that line. 

Mr. Bevcuer. It is up to you to use that list or reject it, but you 
do use that as the best guide you have. 

Captain Duvaty. We want an official list. We look to the Labor 
Department to give us that list. I cannot speak for Labor as to how 
they gather information from all of the other fields and the agen- 
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cies and activities and come up with this list. I do know that periodi- 
cally we are getting changes of this list. 

Mr. Betcuer. I am not quarreling with the policy. I know you 
have to have some kind of a guide. I just wanted to know whether 
that was a guide or whether you are forced by some other agency to 
accept that, whether you want to or not. 

Captain Duvauy. That is a guide, sir. 

Mr. AserNetruy. Mr. Belcher has made an interesting point. Will 
the clerk make a notation that between now and tomorrow we get 
somebody up here who can enlighten us on it? 

Is there anything further? 

Mr. Hix. I noticed that teachers were in that deferred list. I 
have had several letters from superintendents of small schools won- 
dering what they were going to do if the Army took all of their re- 
servists who were teaching in the schools. Have you any ideas on 
how far you are going to reach into that? I refer to the grade-school 
teachers and the high-school teachers. 

Captain Duvauy. The policy now, and I believe it is being followed 
by all of the services, is that the minimum consideration is to the end 
of the term. I think that will be extended until the end of the year. 

Mr. Hii. The school year? 

Captain Duvatn. The school year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hux. But there is no authority or idea that you will defer 
them indefinitely ? 

Captain Dovauy. If that is going to put that school out of commis- 
sion, if there is a definite hardship, then we have to come back to this 
hardship consideration again on an individual basis. And speaking 
for the Navy, we have written some of these people off. 

Mr. Hitz. How would you put it on a hardship basis when the 
teacher does not get high enough salary to make it interesting to 
‘the teacher to remain? 

Captain Duvaui. I mean, it will put the school out of commission. 
We do not want to have that happen. 

Mr. Hix. I am thinking mostly of the grade school where the sal- 
aries of the teachers have never been high enough to be particularly 
attractive. 

Mr. Asvernetuy. What the captain has said there, I think, is that 
if it creates a hardship on the community in the operation of the school, 
it isa hardship case. That is what you had in mind? 

Captain Duvau. Yes. 

Mr. Hu. Most all of them qualify in that category. That is what 
I was trying to say a while ago. For instance, if you go into a little 
school and take three or four teachers out—they do not pay enough 
wages to attract people into the profession, it would work a hardship. 
We used a lot of married teachers in my territory, that is, married 
women teachers, who felt it their patriotic duty to teach school during 
the last war. You really would hurt the schools if you take any 
percentage of our teachers from grade and high schools. 

Captain Duvati. We expect the school to make a reasonable effort 
to get a replacement for that teacher, to let a man go. They can get 
women teachers. We expect a reasonable effort to be made if a hard- 
ship will ensue. We have to play this both ways, sir. 
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Mr. Hitz. You will be reasonable? 
Captain Duvatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. What is the policy with reference to calling reserv- 
ists when they have 1 year or less before their service is completed ? 

Captain Duvat.. I am going to speak only for the Navy now. We 
are trying not to call an individual who will have less than 1 year’s 
service. 

Mr. ANprEsEN. You say you are not trying to call him? 

Captain Duvauy. Yes, sir; we do not want to bring him in for less 
than a year, disrupt his life, if we are not going to have him for at least 
2 years. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then you are following the policy of not calling the 
man who has 1 year or less? 

Captain Duvatu. One year or less; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is that same policy for the Army and the Air 
Corps? 

Colonel O’Brien. I will speak for the Army on that. Our policy 
is to give consideration to the time the man has left to complete in 
his enlistment. However, if that man holds a critical occupation, as 
far as the Army is concerned, and we need him, we will bring him 
into the service. 

Mr. Anpresen. Even though he would only serve 6 months? 

Colonel O’Brien. I would say that the district will make the 
decision in the case and perhaps would not call him. If the period 
is 6 months, I mean. If he looks like he could do 21 months, we 
would bring him in. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. I am not referring to the ones who will do 21 months 
of service. I am referring to those whose terms of enlistment, in- 
cluding the extra year, will expire in 1 year or less from the time they 
are called. 

Colonel O’Brien. We direct that consideration be given to those 
cases, and that the man shall not be called if it looks like he will not 
be able to serve a period, I will say, up to a year. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then the policy is not to call him? 

Colonel O’Brren. Not to call him. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is it for the Air Corps? 

Colonel Manean. I am not familiar with what the policy is. I 
do not know that one of the planning agencies has developed some sort 
of criteria which is in essence what the Navy and the Army have said. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have so many volunteer enlistments in the Air 
Corps that you do not know what to do with them, as I understand it, 
down in Texas. 

Mr. AnernerHy. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. McCarrtny. Is there any appeal bevond your decision; can 
they go to the Secretary of Labor and say, “We have not been handled 
properly under your deferment policy,” or is that the end of the line? 

Captain Duvaty. I would say there is no appeal to any agency out- 
side of the Department of Defense, other than the President. 

Mr. McCarrny. They give you a directive and you follow it. They 
have a conference with you and try to work it out? 

Captain Duvau.. Speaking for the Navy now, our last appeal here 
is at the Navy Department. 
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Mr. McCartuy. Thank you. 

Mr. Aprrnetuy. Is there anything further, gentlemen? 

Do you have any further statement to make, gentlemen ? 

Captain Duvauy. I do not think so. 

Mr. Anernetuy. We want to express our appreciation and thanks 
for your appearance. 

Captain Douvatn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Are there any other witnesses that were called 
for the morning? If not, the committee will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
on Wednesday, February 28, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
131, Old House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poags (presiding). The committee will please come to order, 

Our chairman is ill this morning. He has asked me to start the 
meeting. 

We will proceed with the discussion that was going on yesterday. 
We have with us this morning Mr. A. W. Motley, Assistant Director, 
United States Employment Service, Department of Labor, Mr. H. B. 
McCoy, the Assistant Administrator, NPA, Department of Commerce, 
and Col. Perceville Moses, assistant to General Hershey, as well as 
Capt. W. H. Duvall from the Department of the Navy, as well as 
a representative of the Army here, Col. F. W. O’Brien, and a repre- 
sentative of the Air Force, Col. James E. Mangan. 

I wonder if it might not expedite the proceedings this morning, in 
order to get a better understanding of the functioning of this inter- 
departmental committee and just how much authority it has and how 
binding its recommendations are, if we could not have Mr. Motley 
and Mr. McCoy come forward, as well as Mr. Overby of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at the table at the same time, as well as these other 
gentlemen. I think probably any questions migth very well be directed 
to the panel, as it were, rather than to the individual, and see who 
might answer the question, and then if the military representatives 
and the representatives of General Hershey will also come up, and sit 
in front rather than in the back, it will probably expedite the matter. 
If you gentlemen will come up, I think we can handle it in that way. 

I was at the Rules Committee meeting yesterday when the activi- 
ties of this interdepartmental committee were discussed. I think that 
they were gone into at that time. I believe you, Mr. Overby, reviewed 
it, did you not, yesterday ? ‘ 
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STATEMENTS OF A. W. MOTLEY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; H. B. 
McCOY, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, NPA, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE; COL. PERCEVILLE MOSES, ASSISTANT TO GENERAL 
HERSHEY; CAPT. W. H. DUVALL, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY; 
LT. COL. F. W. 0’BRIEN, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; LT. COL. 
JAMES E. MANGAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE; EDWARD 
J. OVERBY, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Oversy. I am a member of it. 

Mr. Poaee. I did not understand that. That is fine. So we do 
need a little clarification for those of us who were not here. 

Mr. Oversy. This committee was set up last August by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor, after those two Depart- 
ments had issued lists of essential occupations and activities. The 
committee was set up and made up of six departmental representatives, 
namely, the Departments of Labor, Commerce, Agriculture, Interior, 
Selective Service System, and the Department of Defense. 

The committee is chaired by the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Commerce, alternately, depending on which list they are 
working on, the essential activities or the critical occupations. 

This committee is advisory to the two Secretaries and has no powers 
assuch. I think you may want to ask the Labor and Commerce repre- 
sentatives on this, but as I understand there is no power except advisory 
to those two Secretaries. The functions of the committee are to review 
changes suggested in the lists, that is, whether we should have a larger 
or a smaller list of essential activities, whether we should have new 
occupations listed as critical occupations, and the use of these lists 
at that time, and still is, for the Department of Defense in the call-up 
of Reserves. 

We have always thought, at least, that eventually the list might also 
be used by the selective service boards. And not too long ago the 
Selective Service Director did send to the local selective service boards 
these two lists for advice only of the local boards in their draft pro- 
cedures. ‘That was just for advice. 

We have met rather regularly since last fall. And as far as the 
critical occupation list is concerned, we have considered a great many 
suggested additions to that list. 

Mainly there is a very strict criteria which have to be met to get 
on that list. It isa very small list. 

I believe you were asking yesterday why farming, as such, had or 
had not been considered. It has not. There is no whole group or 
whole industry that is covered in that manner, just specific occupations 
within an industry. 

The aircraft was considered and rejected very early when they 
started consideration. And no other industry has been covered as a 
whole. It is just specific operations or occupations, I repeat. 

That, in general, is the background statement which you may desire. 

Mr. Poace. Do we not face a slightly different situation in connec- 
tion with agriculture than that in connection with industry? I can 
understand why you can say that the aircraft industry was not a 
critical occupation, whereas a man who makes a certain thing might 
be in a critical occupation or a skilled worker might be in a critical 
occupation. That is the way you work it in industry. 
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Mr. Overry. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Poace. When you come to farming, the boy will be running a 
tractor at 10 o’clock in the morning, and at 2 o’clock he will be fixing 
the pump and at 4 o’clock he will be mending the fences, and at 5 
o'clock he will be milking the cows. What is his occupation? Prob- 
ably you get plenty of people who can fix the fence and probably you 
could sf esac men in the county who could fix the pump. However, 
the boy is not a pump fixer by occupation. He does that on the 
farm. He is not a tractor operator by occupation, but he does that on 
the farm. How do you arrive at what that boy’s occupation is, or 
what his skill is? 

Mr. Overpy. I think there is a very important consideration that 
you are touching on right there, and I think that the all-around 
man who is a person necessary for the operation of 50 or 60 or 70 
percent of our family-operated farms in the country is going to have to 
be considered in some way in connection with this list for inclusion. 
I do not think you can say all farmers are going to be included on it. 
We have not worked out how you can describe that particular man, 
but we are considering now the recommendation that the committee 
take up the problem of what we call this necessary man on the family- 
type commercial farm, the man who does just about the things that you 
are talking about, especially on a mechanized farm that is dependent 
for a fairly large operation on one individual. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hope raised the question, and I think a very 
excellent question, when he suggested that you would find a great 
many instances where there was one young man in the family and his 
father possibly was on the farm, and they were now engaging in the 
type of agriculture that we need, to wit, the production of milk or 
meat, those aga that we think we need during a war and are 
most vital. You would take the boy away and the old man will say, 
“Why, I cannot be bothered with those hogs, with those chickens, 
with those cows and with those sheep. It is too much trouble for me 
to handle. I cannot handle them alone, but I can put this whole farm 
into grain, primarily into wheat. I can handle it.” 

Of course, the same thing is true down in my part of the country, 
the shift between cotton and wheat. We want cotton, but the man 
who is left to operate rather a substantial farm cannot do it by himself. 
So he says, “Why, I will just sow it all in wheat.” One man can 
operate a great many acres in grain, much more so than he can in 
almost any other product. 

So there is a tendency under this system that you now have, not only 
to eliminate boys who are necessary to keep the farm going, but to 
eliminate a great many who could not be said to stop the farming 
operations, but whose call would completely change the farming opera- 
tions from a highly desirable operation to one that simply will build 
up surplus. 

Mr. Oversy. It is a thing we have to guard against very carefully. 
Not only that, but plowing up the important grasslands that we have, 
that is, the improved grasslands that we have spent so many years 
in getting, are not only important to our production of meat and 
milk and dairy products generally, but as soil-conservation measures 
which we do not think should be plowed up at this time. 

It is one of the problems that has to be considered right along with 
the keeping of manpower. We are conscious of that. 
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Mr. Poace. You are considering it? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Have you arrived at any form; do you have any sug- 
gestion that might be helpful along that line? I agree with you, we 
cannot go out here and say that everybody who gets on the farm is to 
be exempted from military service. We do not want our farms to 
become simply havens for slackers. 

Mr. Oversy. We do not have an answer to that problem, I do not 
think, except this, that we do consider it a very undesirable thing to 
plow up the improved grasslands in the wheat country and the im- 
proved pastures. 

Mr. Poace. Has not that subject been discussed before this com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Oversy. Has it, you say? 

Mr. Poaar. Yes. 

Mr. Oversy. Not by me, not that I know of. 

Mr. ANpresEN. Has not the Department been advocating a live- 
stock economy for agriculture in this country for at least 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Oversy. We have a large program that has been started in the 
last year, year and a half, and, especially, in the last few months, that 
is, to encourage more grass and better grass and grass where grass 
should be for livestock, for soil conservation, al for the general 
improvement in the whole agricultural picture. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. That has been a part of the soil-conservation pro- 

ram ? 
. Mr. Oversy. Yes; indeed, it has. 

We do not want to destroy that at this time. That is why I say we 
are very conscious of these changes that will take place when you pull 
men out, and they go, as Mr. Hope said, from grass to wheat farming 
which takes less manpower. 

Mr. Poace. I am sure the Department of Agriculture is conscious 
of it. I wonder if the other branches have given thought to it. 

I wonder if the Labor Department has given thought to the im- 
portance of keeping our agricultural industry properly balanced as 
well as keeping the plant operating. 

Mr. Mor.try. The Department of Labor in its responsibilities with 
the Farm Placement Service has been giving this problem considera- 
tion. 

I think we ought to keep in mind the fact that the application of 
this list of critical occupations and essential activities has only been 
applied to deferment — for National Guard and reservists. It 
does not apply to the selective service. We are talking only in this 
particular instance to the deferment of reservists and for the benefit 
of the Members of Congress I would like to go back as to the basis on 
which this program got under way. 

Early in June, in the very start of the Korean incident, Mr. Syming- 
ton, the head of the National Security Resources Board, asked Mr. 
Johnson, the then Secretary of Defense, Mr. Tobin, and the Secretary 
of Commerce, to meet with him in the development of a policy that 
would apply in calling up Reserve officers, because it was felt unless 
there was some policy adopted that there would be considerable harm 
done to key positions in our economy. 
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As a result, Mr. Symington requested the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Labor to establish this list of essential 
activities and critical occupations. 

We in the Department of Labor started from the list that we had 
at the end of World War II, bringing it up to date in relation to the 
present economy and the needs for critical occupations, and made our 
list available to Mr. ba, in early August. The Department 
of Commerce did likewise. r. McCoy can speak to that. 

That policy was agreed upon and Mr. Johnson, then Secretary of 
Defense, sent on the 1st of August to all of his officials in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force this policy that related to the call of men for 
the Reserves. 

I would like to point out to _ that this policy that was issued by 
Mr. Johnson which is still in effect only applies to a temporary defer- 
ment in call of Reserves. It is not a permanent deferment. 

The extent of that can only be for 6 months and then the individual 
case has to be then reconsidered. 

I think you should also know that the criteria that is used by the 
Department of Defense relates both to the critical occupations and to 
the essential activities. A Reserve officer in order to be eligible for 
this deferment either must be engaged in this critical occupation that 
is on the list or he must hold a key position in essential activities. 

I think that the Department of Defense in the application of this 
policy—and this refers to agriculture—has considered that this second 
criteria as it-relates to a key position has applied it to reservists en- 
gaged in a key position in agriculture; in other words, if he was the 
manager of a farm or the owner of a farm or had a dairy that that 
would put him in a position of a key position in an essential activity. 
Auvoultiire being an essential activity that person then could be con- 
sidered for deferment even though that was not listed as a critical 
position. 

Mr. Poacr. Just how far do you go on this matter of considering a 
key position? I understood, Mr. Motley, that you suggested that the 
key position was that of a manager or an owner. After all, the ordi- 
nary dairy is not worth much simply with the old man sitting around 
there as the manager, without somebody to get out and do the work, 
and do the work intelligently. He does not have to be the manager 
by any manner of means. 

I have in mind a place right now where the father is on the place. 
I do not think the boy is a reservist. I do not know whether he is 
subject to call. He may not be. The son works there. He keeps that 
milking machine so that it goes all of the time. He keeps that feed 
grinder in shape. He is the mechanic. He is the man who keeps the 
truck and the tractor going all of the time. As I say, the father is 
there, and the father is the manager. The father makes the sales and 
buys the feed and handles the money. He is the manager in every 
respect, but that father would be in a very bad way to run that dairy 
without that boy. 

Is the boy in a key position ? 

Mr. Morttey. I do not believe that we should pretend that this par- 
ticular criteria as it is set up in this list would apply to the situation 
that you have just stated. 
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Mr. Poder. Is that not more nearly typical of the problems that 
confront agriculture than the loss of somebody who handles the bank 
account and may succeed in floating a loan somewhere ? 

Mr. Morey. Yes; I think that is true. I think that this particular 
procedure of essential activities and critical occupations, if you are 
going to apply it with equal emphasis to our total economy, would not 
be the procedure that would be used to protect the type of workers that 
you are talking about. I think that something else would have to be 
developed between the Department of Agriculture, or the Department 
of Labor, and the Selective Service to apply to the point that you 
are raising. 

Mr. Poace. As it stands at the present time, then, there is not any 
very effective program, we can say, to protect young men who are 
needed to do the actual operations of farming ? 

Mr. Morey. I would say to cover the situation that you pointed out 
there is not any program now in effect for that purpose. 

Mr. Poage. Do any of you have any program that you think is in 
effect, or do you all agree with Mr. Motley’s statement ? 

Colonel Moszs. I do not agree. 

Colonel O’Brien. We do not agree. 

Colonel Mancan. We do not agree. 

Mr. Poacr. We have three exceptions. 

Colonel O’Brien. We will consider the needs of any community or 
the hardships involved. We have such a policy. If the individual 
concerned, the farmer is needed on the farm, whether it be for the 
community need or for the individual family need, we will go along, 
separate it from the Department of Labor and Commerce list, and 
grant a delay to the individual. 

Colonel Manean. I can give you two yardsticks that will cover both 
of those jobs. And I am quoting from the Air Force Regulation 
35-83. It says on “key jobs,” and I think that is the man that you 
describe, who is working for his father is defined: 

A job which is in furtherance of the military effort or national 
interests and one to which all of the following conditions apply : 

(1) Performance of the duties of the job are essential to the effectiveness 
of the activity to which it belongs; 

(2) The job cannot be filled by a replacement within a period less than that 
for which the delay is requested despite of aggressive efforts of recruiting, 
training, or upgrading; and 

(3) The operation to which the job contributes cannot be sustained by an 
alternative such as: 

(a) Job breakdown or simplification ; or 
(b) Modification of production process. 

i. Key managerial job—a job on the management level in an activity which 
is in the furtherance of the military effort or national interests, the duties of 
which are critically essential to the effective operation of that activity. 

Mr. Poacr. That seems to me to go a good deal further from your 
committee provision. 

Colonel Mancan. The Department of Defense took the position that 
the policy that was given to us by Mr. Johnson was just a general 
policy and that it was up to the departments to work out the small 
details, the mechanics, or the details of implementation. 

Mr. Poacr. Do the other departments follow substantially that? 

os Duvatu. Yes, sir. 

Colonel O’Brien. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horven. Reference was made by you to a so-called critical list 
during World War II. Was agriculture included in that list? 

Mr. Morir. The critical list that was in effect at the end of World 
War II is a much longer list than the one that is in effect today. The 
reason for it was that at that time we had an Army in excess of 
10,000,000 men and it was necessary at that time to protect more occu- 
pations than are on the list at the present time. And, as I remember, 
there were agricultural occupations on that list at the end of World 
War II. I could check that for you to be certain of it. 

Mr. Hoeven. Were they placed on the list at the end of the war or 
did it come on before? 

Mr. Mortey. From the middle to the end. 

Mr. Hoeven. As I recall your statement, a few minutes ago you 
said that the critical list of World War II was the basis for a critical 
or deferment list being used during the present emergency; is that 
right? 

Mr. Mortey. The World War II list? 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes. 

Mr. Mortery. What we did, in answer to Mr. Symington’s request, 
we started with the World War IT list and revised it downward in 
numbers of occupations on it, in order to coincide with the economic 
conditions that existed in June. For example, on the list that we 
had in effect in World War ITI we had all of the coal-mining industry 
on it. In June there was a considerable unemployment among the 
coal miners and we did not include the coal miners on the new list. 
That is an example of how the new list was revised. 

Mr. Hoeven. Can you tell us why agriculture was omitted from 
the list that now seems to be the basis for deferment ? 

Mr. Morrey. The reason that agricultural occupations were not 
included at that time was that in view of the small number of men 
who were being called up in the Reserves and the fact that at that 
time it was not intended to be used by the Selective Service because of 
the age group, it was not felt that all of the occupations for agricul- 
ture should be on it. There are some agricultural occupations that are 
on the present list of critical occupations, but they are in the profes- 
sional group rather than in the operating group—in the engineers 
and the chemists and men of that kind. 

Also in connection with the World War IT list the agricultural 
occupations were on it prior to the passage of the Tydings amendment. 
And when the Tydings amendment was passed, as you will remember, 
that changed the application of deferment policies to agricultural 
workers. 

Mr. Horven. What I want to know is what has to be done to give 
agriculture some preferred treatment. Do we have to wait until 
we enlarge our armed services to a point comparable to World War 
II; do we have to have 10,000,000 men in the Armed Forces before 
we are recognized? When are they going to give consideration to 
agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Morey. Either the Department of Agriculture or associations 
or the Department of Labor, the committee itself, can consider agri- 
cultural occupations immediately and the committee can take action, 
recommending to Mr. Tobin that agricultural occupations be added to 
the list of critical occupations. 
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Mr. Hoeven. Is the committee giving some consideration to that 
proposal ? 

Mr. Mortey. The Department of Agriculture is the claimant agency 
for agriculture on this committee and I think that they should answer 
that question. 

Mr. Horven. As I understand it, they have not as yet determined 
that agriculture is essential ; is that right? 

Mr. Oversy. No; we have determined that it is essential. 

Mr. Hoeven. Your statement yesterday was that you had not as yet 
made a recommendation. 

Mr. Oversy. That is on the critical occupations; that is on the 
particular critical ones. It is on the essential list. 

Mr. Horven. You have not gotten to the point where you are ready 
to recammend that agriculture should be placed on the critical list? 

Mr. Oversy. Not as a whole, no; that would be—— 

Mr. Hoeven. Are you giving continuing study to the possibility 
of recommending that agriculture be placed on the critical list? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Poage. May I ask at this moment, Mr. Motley, if you would in- 
clude for the record the old World War II list of essential occupations 
and the present list? 

Mr. Hitt. That was read into the record yesterday—not the old one, 
but the new one was read in. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The present list was read into the record. 

Mr. Poage. So he can put in the old list so that we can compare it 
with the new list. It would be helpful, I think. 

Then I would like to ask if you would insert in the record a copy 
of those departmental regulations that you read to us which I under- 
stand the representatives from both the Army and the Navy agree are 
substantially the same as theirs. 

Captain Duvatu. That is correct, sir. 

Colonel O’Brien. Right, sir. 

Colonel Manean. I have a copy here. 

(The regulations referred to are as follows :) 


AFR 35-83 
1-3 
Am Force REGULATION \ DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
No. 35-83 WASHINGTON, 18 January 1951. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


DELAY IN EFFECTING ENTRY ON ACTIVE Duty or USAFR 
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1. Purpose. This Regulation defines the categories of Reservists eligible to 
request delays in reporting for active duty; establishes the basic criteria upon 
which requests for delays and appeals will be considered; and delineates the 
procedures for the processing and evaluation of such requests and appeals. 
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2. Policy. The traditional policy of this country is to rely for national security 
largely upon the readiness and willingness of its citizens to mobilize rapidly 
as armed forces in the event of a national emergency. In an emergency the 
national interest may dictate that the ordering to active duty of some Reservists 
be delayed temporarily. Some Reservists are engaged in civilian occupations 
essential to activities critically necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest. Personnel with experience and skills in such occupa- 
tions will be required by the Air Force and by the civilian economy in numbers 
far exceeding the supply. The Air Force is interested in seeing that military 
manpower objectives for these critical skills are attained and, at the same time, 
that production and research vital to the national military effort are not seriously 
impaired by a sudden withdrawal of these critical skills from the civilian 
economy. Because the Air Force has these dual interests, the immediate mili- 
tary requirement in a national emergency for Reservists possessing such skills 
must be weighed, balanced, and reconciled with the civilian requirements to the 
maximum extent possible in the interest of national security. 

8. Definitions. As used in this Regulation, the words below will be defined as 
follows: 

a. Appeal—A request for reconsideration of a decision on a request for delay.. 

b. Critical Occupation—An occupation listed and defined in the Department 
of Labor List of Critical Occupations. 

ce. Deferment—The authority granted to an individual not a member of the 
Reserve Forces of the Armed Services, postponing the reporting date for military 
service under existing Selective Service laws. This term will be used only in 
referring to selectees under these laws and will not be used in referring to 
members of the Reserve Forces. 

d. Delay—The postponement of the reporting date specified in the initial 
orders to active duty for Reservists. 

e. Essential Activity—An activity necessary to the national health, safety, 
or interest, as defined in the Department of Commerce List of Essential Activ- 
ities, or an activity which is in furtherance of the military effort, production, 
services, or research necessary to the national health, safety, or interest. 

f. Full-time Course of Instruction—A full-time schedule prescribed for a res- 
ident student in accordance with the regulations of the particular institution of 
higher education. 

g. Institution of Higher Education—An institution offering at least a two- 
year program of college-level studies, that is either (1) accredited by a recog- 
nized nation-wide, regional, or State accrediting agency, or operating under 
State control, or (2) able to furnish evidence that its credits are accepted un- 
conditionally (at full value) by three fully-accredited institutions. (The Edu- 
cation Directory, Part 3: Higher Education published annualiy by the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, contains a list of institutions meeting such 
qualifications. ) 

h. Key Job—A job which is in furtherance of the military effort or national 
interests and one to which all of the following conditions apply : 

(1) Performance of the duties of the job are essential to the effectiveness 
of the activity to which it belongs; 

(2) The job cannot be filled by a replacement within a period less than 
that for which the delay is requested despite aggressive efforts of recruiting, 
training, or upgrading; and 

(8) The operation to which the job contributes cannot be sustained by 
an alternative such as: 

(a) Job breakdown or simplification; or 
(b) Modification of production process. 

i. Key Managerial Job—A job on the management level in an activity which 
is in the furtherance of the military effort or national interests, the duties of 
which are critically essential to the effective operation of that activity. 

j. Key Technician—A person skilled in a particular critical operation or criti- 
cal occupation. 

k. Reservist—A person who has commissioned or enlisted status in the United 
States Air Force Reserve. 

4. Basic Considerations: 

a. Delays granted to Reservists will not be considered as a means of exempting 
Reservists indefinitely from military service and may be terminated at any time 
because of over-riding military considerations. With limited exceptions, delays 
are granted in the national interest and are not for the benefit of the individual. 
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b. Delays will be granted on an individual basis only. Under no circum- 
stances will blanket delays be granted. 

c. Initial delays and subsequent renewals, except as specifically indicated in 
this Regulation, will be granted for the minimum periods. appropriate, but will 
not exceed six months. 

d. A stricter application of the criteria for the granting of initial delays will 
be made in evaluating requests for renewal of delays. 

e. Requests for delay submitted by Reservists under 26 years of age will be 
considered only in exceptional cases. 

f. Any change with respect te the status of a Reservist granted a delay which 
would change his availability for active duty will be immediately reported by 
him to the headquarters which granted the delay, 

g. A delay will be granted only where the urgency of the civilian work appears 
to outweigh the need of the Air Force for the services of the Reservist. 

h. No request for delay submitted by an employer of a Reservist will be 
granted unless the Reservist in writing acquiesces in such request. 

5. Necessity for Prompt Action: 

a. In all cases where a delay is considered necessary, all persons eligible to 
initiate a request for delay or an appeal will initiate such action promptly upon 
receipt by the Reservist of active duty orders or notification of the denial of a 
request for delay. 

b. All requests for delay and all appeals will be acted upon promptly by every 
activity processing them in order to eliminate to the maximum extent possible 
unnecessary travel on the part of Reservists. Each such activity will take every 
positive action to notify an applicant for delay or appeal of the final action 
taken thereon, and, if possible, will notify the Reservist prior to the date he 
must depart from his home to comply with his active duty orders. Telegraphic 
notification will be used freely. Information copies of correspondence relating 
to delay determinations sent to the Reservist will be forwarded to the appro- 
priate duty station or processing station and to the major air command concerned. 


Section II—CATEGORIES OF RESERVISTS AND CRITERIA FOR DELAY 
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6. General. Reservists will be considered as eligible for delay only if they meet 
the requirements of one of the categories established in paragraphs 7 through 
11 and are assigned an Availability Classification Code as provided in para- 
graph 12. 

7. Category A: 

a. Eligibility. A Reservist principally employed or engaged in a critical occu- 
pation in an essential activity will be considered as being in category A. 

b. Criteria for Delay. For a Reservist in category A to be considered for delay, 
indicating documentary evidence must be shown that— 

(1) He is, in fact, principally employed or engaged in a critical occupa- 
tion in an essential activity ; 

(2) There are unique circumstances surrounding his employment or work 
which give him essential knowledge or experience not possessed by any avail- 
able replacement possessing the same skill ; and 

(3) The assigned Availability Classification Code is justified. 

8. Category B: 

a. Eligibility. To be considered as being in category B, the Reservist must be 
employed : 

(1) In a key managerial job in an activity, the duties of which are criti- 
cally essential to the over-all effectiveness of the operations of that activity ; 

(2) In a key job in an activity, the duties of which are critically essential 
to that activity; or 

(3) As a key technician. 

b. Criteria for Delay. For a Reservist in category B to be considered for 
delay, indicating documentary evidence must be shown that— 

(1) He is engaged or employed in an essential activity, or by a govern- 
ment agency which is in furtherance of the military effort, production, serv- 
ices, or research necessary to the national health, safety, or interest; and 
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(2) The assigned Availability Classification Code is justified. 

9. Category C: 

a. Eligibility. Reservists enrolled in educational institutions, or engaged in 
essential research, scientific, or educational activities will be considered as being 
in category C. 

b. Criteria for Delay: 

(1) Members of officer training programs of the Military Departments may 
be delayed during satisfactory progress of the course. 

(2) A Reservist who is a secondary school student may be delayed while 
in good standing until completion of the 12th grade, unless manpower require- 
ments of the Air Force necessitate his being ordered to active duty. 

(3) A Reservist who is a full-time undergraduate college student enrolled 
with second year or more advanced standing in an institution of higher 
education may be delayed for the then current school year, provided that he 
satisfactorily maintains the standards of the institution and the manpower 
requirements of the Air Force will permit. A first year. undergraduate 
student, unless he has had one year of previous active military service, 
normally will not be delayed beyond the then current school semester except 
as indicated in (4) below. 

(4) A Reservist currently enrolled in a full-time course of instruction in 
an institution of higher education which requires five or more years for 
completion and who holds, or is eligible for, a commission as a Reserve 
officer prior to completion of the course, may be delayed until the completion 
of the then current school year if he continues in good standing and the 
course successfully pursued will qualify the Reservist for a critical skill of 
primary interest to the Air Force. (See section II, attachment 2.) A 
Reservist in his third or fourth year will be eligible to receive a renewal of 
such delay for a period not to exceed the next school year if he continues in 
good standing. 

(5) A Reservist enrolled or accepted for admission in a professional grad- 
uate course in an institution of higher education, or pursuing full-time 
research in a field of primary interest to the Air Force, may be delayed until 
completion of such graduate course or research. (See section II, attach- 
ment 2.) Reservists enrolled or accepted for admission in other graduate 
courses may be delayed until completion of the then current school semester. 

(6) A Reservist who is a teacher and who instructs students in an insti- 
tution of higher education, or apprentices or other workers in essential activi- 
ties, for the purpose of developing skills and knowledge essential and unique 
to the performance of critical occupations in any of the fields of primary 
interest to the Air Force may be delayed until completion of the school year 
or the course taught whichever is appropriate. 

(7) Requests from delay from teachers not included in (6) above may be 
considered under category D, on the basis of community hardship. 

10. Category D: 

a. Eligibility. Reservists requiring delay for compassionate reasons will be 
considered as being in category D. 

b. Criteria for Delay: 

(1) Personal Hardship. The same criteria as those established in AFR’s 
authorizing separation from the Air Force for dependency or hardship will 
be employed in evaluating requests for delay based on personal hardship. 

(2) Community Hardship. The Reservist must submit written justifica- 
tion to show that his withdrawal from his community with jeopardize the 
health, safety, and welfare of that community. 

11. Category H. Certain officials of Government described as follows in 
section 6 (f), Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, will not be ordered to 
active duty without their consent : 

“6 (f) The Vice President of the United States; the governors of the 
several states, territories and possessions and all other officials chosen by 
the voters of the entire state, territory or possession, members of the legis- 
lative bodies of the United States and of the several states, territories and 
possessions, judges of the courts of record of the United States, territories, 
possessions and the District of Columbia.” 

12, Availability Classification Code: 

a. All Reservists granted a delay will be assigned one of the following Avail- 
ability Classification Codes. That classification will indicate the length of the 
time required to obtain and train or indoctrinate an adequate civilian replacement 
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for Reservists in categories A and B, or the period of time required by Reservists 
in categories C, D, and E before they will be available for active duty : 


Availability 
Classification 
Code Time Required 
I One through three months 
II Four through six months 
IIl Seven through twelve months 
IV More than twelve months 


b. The assignment of Availability Classification Codes III and IV for Reserv- 
ists under 26 years of age will be considered only in exceptional cases. 


Section III—RESPONSIBILITY FOR GRANTING DELAYS AND APPEALS 
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13. Establishment of Delay and Appeal Boards: 

a. Each commander authorized to grant or to deny requests for delay will 
establish an adequate number of Delay Boards, each consisting of at least one 
officer, for the purpose of considering and determining requests for delay. One 
Delay Board will be located at each processing station. The officers selected 
for the board will be of field grade, whenever possible, and at least one member 
will be a member of The Judge Advocate General’s Department, USAF, the 
USAFR Judge Advocate General’s Department, or an officer with comparable 
qualifications. A sufficient number of officers will be assigned each board to 
insure expeditious handling of delay requests. Classification officers, personnel 
officers, and technical personnel will be utilized to assist the Delay Board in those 
cases warranting such representation. 

b. The Commanding General, Continental Air Command, will establish an 
Appeals Board consisting of at least three senior Air Force officers who possess 
broad, extensive, and diversified experience, for the purpose of considering 
and determining appeals. At least one such officer will be a general officer and 
at least one will be a member of The Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
USAF. 

ce. The qualifications of the officers assigned to the Delay and Appeal Boards 
are extremely important and due care will be used in their selection. 

14. Implementation: 

a. All commanders having authority to grant or deny requests for delay will 
establish procedures for the consideration of such requests and will be respon- 
sible for informing each Reservist who has been ordered into the active military 
service, or who has been notified that he will be so ordered, of the categories 
of Reservists eligible to submit requests for delay, the office to ‘which the re- 
quests should be submitted, the evidence required to support the requests, and 
the successive echelons of appeal channels. The Reservist also will be in- 
formed of the action he should take pending the determination of his request 
for delay or appeal. This information will be delivered by registered mail to 
each Reservist at the time of delivery of active duty orders. 

b. The Commanding General, Continental Air Command, will establish proce- 
dures for considering and determining appeals. He will direct the Appeal Board 
to give priority to those appeals submitted by personnel scheduled for oversea 
shipment when such action is requested by the unit commanders of the Reservists 
concerned. 

ec. Headquarters USAF may furnish appropriate guidance from time to time 
to insure the proper and uniform interpretation and implementation of this 
Regulation. 

15. Authority to Grant Delays. All commanders authorized by Headquarters 
USAF to order Reservists into the active military service will have authority to 
grant or deny requests for delay submitted by Reservists (or their employers) 
under their jurisdiction. This authority may be delegated by such commanders 
to their subordinate commanders only upon specific approval of Headquarters 
USAF. All appeals from such decisions will be forwarded to the Continental 
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Air Command Appeals Board for determination in accordance with this Regu- 
lation. 

16. Authority to Grant Appeals. The Commanding General, Continental Air 
Command, will have authority to grant or deny appeals. This authority may not 
be redelegated. 

17%. Responsibility of Unit Commanders: 

a. If an appeal is granted a Reservist who has reported to a processing sta- 
tion or the appropriate duty station, the unit commander will relieve the Reservist 
from active duty. The following applicable authorities for such relief will be 
cited : 


Officers : This Regulation, section III or IV, AFR 36-22, 16 December 1949, 
and section IV, AFR 36-23, 20 March 1950, as appropriate. 

Airmen: This Regulation and paragraphs 3 and 4d, AFR 39-14, 21 Sep- 
tember 1949, or where appropriate, AFR 39-13. 


b. Where a Reservist who has a request for delay or an appeal pending is 
scheduled for oversea shipment, his unit commander will take the following 
action: 


(1) Inform the headquarters to which the request for delay or appeal was 
submitted by TWX of the pending oversea shipment and request that im- 
mediate decision be rendered with respect to the request for delay or appeal ; 
and 


(2) Based upon the information furnished by that headquarters 


(a) If the appeal has been denied, consider the person available for 
oversea shipment: 

(b) If the delay has been granted, remove the person from the over- 
sea shipment and issue appropriate orders releasing him from active 
duty and returning him to his home. The appropriate authorities speci- 
fied in a above will be cited; or 

(c) If decision on the request for delay or appeal is held in abeyance 
by the appeal agency established by the Commanding General, Continen- 
tal Air Command, remove the person from the oversea shipment. 

18. Transfer Action. The commander granting a delay will notify the Con- 
tinental Air Command numbered air force administering the Reservist, which will 
take the following action based upon the amount of delay granted: 

a. Transfer all members of the Organized Air Reserve to the Volunteer Air 
Reserve if the delay granted, including renewals thereof, aggregates three months 
or more, or to the Inactive Air Reserve if the aggregate delay is six months or 
more. 

b. Transfer all members of the Volunteer Air Reserve to the Inactive Air Re- 
serve if the delay granted, including renewals thereof, aggregates six months 
or more. 

ce. Any Reservist who is granted a delay, including renewals thereof, which 
aggregates more than 12 months will be considered for separation from the 
United States Air Force Reserve. Appropriate steps will be taken to identify 
these Reservists. Any separation action considered appropriate will remain a 
function of Headquarters USAF. 

19. Temporary Delay. When the commander responsible for taking final action 
on a request for a delay or an appeal is unable for any reason to make such deter- 
mination before the date the person is required to report for duty, the commander, 
if he considers it appropriate, may grant a temporary delay not to exceed 30 days. 


SECTION IV—PROCEDURES FOR SUBMITTING REQUESTS FOR DELAY AND APPEALS 
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20. By Whom Submitted. A request for delay may be submitted or an appeal 
may be filed by either the individual Reservist or his employer. 

21. Form of Request. A request for delay or an appeal may be in any form, but 
it must be in writing and signed by the person initiating the request or appeal. 

22. When Submitted. A request for delay may be submitted only after a Re- 
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servist has received notification of intent to order him to active duty or actual 
orders ordering him to active duty. An appeal may be filed only after notification 
of the denial of the request for delay. 

23. To Whom Submitted: 

a. Requests for delay and appeals, except as provided in b and ¢ below, will be 
submitted to the commander issuing the active duty orders. Appeals thereupon 
will be forwarded to the Continental Air Command Appeals Board for deter- 
mination. 

b. Requests for delay and appeals filed by chaplains will be submitted for de- 
termination to Chief of Air Force Chaplains, Headquarters USAF, Washington 
25, D. C. 

c. Requests for delay and appeals filed by physicians, dentists, and veterinarians 
will be submitted for determination to Surgeon General, USAF, Headquarters 
USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Evidence to Substantiate Request. The person requesting a delay or filing 
an appeal will submit complete information to identify the Reservist concerned 
and to describe the civilian status of the Reservist and will set forth the reasons 
why a delay should be granted. Mere reference to the category classification 
applicable to the Reservist will not be sufficient. Attachment 1 describes, by cate- 
gory, the information which should be submitted to support a request for delay 
or an appeal. . 

25. Action by Reservist Pending Decision on Request for Delay or Appeal. 

a. Pending notification of the granting of a delay or an appeal, the Reservist 
will comply with his orders. In no instance will the mere submission of a re- 
quest for delay or the filing of an appeal be considered as relieving the Reservist 
from responsibility for reporting as directed by the active duty orders. 

b. Upon reporting to the processing station, the Reservist awaiting decision on 
his request for delay or appeal will promptly notify the Delay Board at the proc- 
essing station of the existence of a request or appeal and request expeditious ac- 
tion thereon. Under no circumstances will the Reservist or his employer submit 
a duplicate request for delay or an appeal. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL : HOYT S. VANDENBERG 
K. E. THIEBAUD Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
Colonel, USAF 
Acting Air Adjutant General 


2 Attachments: 
1. Information Regarding Procedures for Requesting Delay in Effecting 
Entry on Active Duty 
2. Air Force Critical Skill and Primary Interest List 


DISTRIBUTION : 
D 


INFORMATION REGARDING PROCEDURES FOR REQUESTING DELAY IN EFFECTING 
Entry on Active Duty 


1. Policy Regarding Delay. In an emergency the national interest may dictate 
that the ordering to active duty of some Reservists be delayed temporarily. Some 
members of the Reserve Forces are engaged in civilian occupations essential to 
activities critically necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest. Personnel with experience and skills in such occupations will be 
required by the Air Force and by the civilian economy in numbers far exceeding 
the supply. The Air Force is interested in seeing that military manpower ob- 
jectives for these critical skills are attained and, at the same time, that produc- 
tion and research vital to the national military effort are not seriously impaired 
by a sudden withdrawal of these critical skills from the civilian economy. Be- 
cause the Air Force has these dual interests, the immediate military requirement 
in a national emergency for Reservists possessing such skiils must be weighed, 
balanced, and reconciled with the civilian requirements to the maximum extent 
possible in the interest of national security. 

2. When Granted. A delay will be granted only where the urgency of the 
civilian work appears to outweigh the need of the Air Force for the service of the 
Reservist. 

8. Not Indefinite Exemption. Delays will not be considered as a means of 
exempting Reservists indefinitely from military service and may be terminated at 
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any time because of overriding military considerations. Delays are granted in 
the national interest and are not for the benefit of the individual. Delays will be 
granted on an individual basis only. 

4. Length of Delay. With limited exception, delays will not be granted for 
more than six months. Renewals of delays will be granted only for the most 
cogent reasons. Request for delays submitted by Reservists under 26 years of 
age will be considered only in exceptional cases. 

5. By Whom Submitted. Requests for delay may be submitted by either the 
Reservist or his employer, but no request submitted by an employer will be 
granted unless the Reservist acquiesces in writing in such request. 

6. Determining Amount of Delay. The decision regarding the availability of 
Reservists made as the result of any screening of Reservists accomplished prior 
to the issuance of active duty orders will not be determinative of the amount 
of delay to be granted. However, the results of that screening will be reviewed 
in evaluating any request for delay submitted. 

7. To Whom Granted. Current Air Force policy authorizes the granting of 
delays to five categories of Reservists. The following paragraphs set forth the 
scope of each category and the essential information required to be submitted to 
support the request. 

8. Category A: 

a. Eligibility. A Reservist principally employed or engaged in a critica 
occupation in an essential activity. 

b. Supporting Information: 

(1) Complete description of occupation must be furnished. It must be 
shown that the occupation is one listed on the Department of Labor List 
of Critical Occupations. It must be shown also that the Reservist is 
employed in an activity listed on the Department of Commerce List of 
Hssential Activities, or in one which is in furtherance of the military effort, 
production, services, or research necessary to the national health, safety, or 
interest. 

(2) It must be shown that there are unique circumstances surrounding 
his employment or work which give him essential knowledge or experience 
not possessed by any available replacement possessing the same skill. 

(3) It must be shown that the urgency of the civilian work appears to 
outweigh the need of the Air Force for the services of the Reservist. 





9. Category B: 
a. Eligibility: Employment of Reservist : 
(1) In a key managerial job in an activity, the duties of which are criti- 
‘ally essential to the over-all effectiveness of the operations of that activity; 
(2) In a key job in an activity, the duties of which are critically essential 
to that activity; or 
(3) As a key technician. 
b. Supporting Information: 


(1) Complete description of occupation must be furnished. 

(2) It must be shown that Reservist is engaged or employed in an 
activity listed on the Department of Commerce List of Essential Activities ; 
or in one which is in furtherance of the military effort, production, services, 
or research necessary to the national health, safety, or interest; or in a 
government agency which is in furtherance of the military effort, produc- 
tion, or services; or in research necessary to the national health, safety or 
interest. 

(3) It must be shown that the urgency of the civilian work appears to 
outweigh the need of the Air Force for the services of the Reservist. 

10. Category C: 

a. Eligibility: Enrollment in an educational institution, or engaged in essen- 
tial research, scientific, or educational activities. 

b. Supporting Information for Students: 

(1) Name and location of institution. 

(2) Date of enrollment; date current school term or semester ends; 
whether or not Reservist is in good standing. 

(3) Grade in which enrolled; if graduate student, state year of graduate 
work. 

(4) Type and length of course. Duties for which course will qualify 
Reservist to perform. Will Reservist be eligible for a commission as a 

Reserve officer in any branch of service upon or prior to completion of 
course? 
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c. Supporting Information for Those Engaging in Research or Scientific 
Activities: 

(1) Applicable information of paragraph 8b. 

(2) Specifically describe field of research or scientific work. 

d. Supporting Information for Those Engaging in Educational Activities, 
Including Teaching: 

(1) Applicable information of paragraph 8b. 

(2) Subjects being taught, and number of teaching hours per week. 

(3) Are students full-time students? Are they workers employed in 
essential activities as described in the Department of Commerce List 
of Essential Activities? If neither, who are they? 

(4) Will subjects qualify students to perform critical occupations? If 
so, list occupations. 

11. Category D: 

a. Rligibility: Compassionate reasons, 

b. Supporting Information: 

(1) Detailed information regarding the circumstances necessitating re- 
quest on this basis. 

(2) If request based on community hardship, complete written justifica- 
tion must be submitted to show that Reservist’s withdrawal from community 
will jeopardize the health, safety, and welfare of the community. 

12. Category E: 

a. Eligibility: Certain elected officials of government as specified in section 
6 (f) of the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended. 

b. Supporting Information: Information to indicate exact position held and 
term for which elected. 

13. Form of Request: A request for delay or an appeal may be in any form, 
but it must be in writing and signed by the person initiating the request or appeal. 
It will also set forth a complete identification of the Reservist concerned, includ- 
ing full name, grade, service number, present address, headquarters issuing active 
duty orders, and the paragraph and number of such orders. Where possible, a 
copy of the orders should be inclosed with the request or appeal. 

14. To Whom Request Should Be Submitted: 

a. Requests for delay and appeals, except as provided in b and ¢ below, will 
be submitted to the commander issuing the active duty orders, 

b. Requests for delay and appeals filed by chaplains will be submitted for 
determination to Chief of Air Force Chaplains Headquarters USAF, Washington 
25, D. C. 

c. Requests for delay and appeals filed by physicians, dentists and veterin- 
arians will be submitted for determination to Surgeon General, USAF, Head- 
quarters USAF, W ashington 25, D. C. 

15. When Submitted: A request for delay may be submitted only after a 
Reservist has received notification of intent to order him to active duty or 
actual orders ordering him to active duty. An appeal may be filed only after 
notification of the denial of the request for delay. In any event, the request for 
delay or appeal should be filed promptly, generally not later than 72 hours after 
receipt of notification of intent to order, active duty orders, or notification of 
denial of request for delay. Prompt submission wlll help to eliminate unneces- 
sary travel on the part of Reservists. 

16. Action by Reservist Pending Decision on Request for Delay or Appeal. 

a. Provided that the case, as presented, is clearly within delay policies, the 
person may be authorized the delay before leaving his residence. If the case 
cannot be decided on the merits of the correspondence alone, the request will be 
referred to a Delay Board for detailed consideration. Such boards have been 
established at the processing stations. If the case has been referred to a Delay 
Board, the person upon arrival at the appropriate processing station in com- 
pliance with the active duty order will be afforded the opportunity to fully sub- 
stantiate his request. 

b. Pending notification of the granting of a delay or an appeal, the Reservist 
will comply with his orders. In no instance will the mere submission of a re- 
quest for delay or the filing of an ‘appeal be considered as relieving the Reservist 
from responsibility for reporting as directed in the active duty orders. 

ce. Upon reporting to the processing station, the Reservist awaiting decision on 
his request for delay or appeal will promptly notify the Delay Board at the 
processing station of the existence of the request or appeal and request expedi- 
tious action thereon. Under no circumstances will the Reservist or his employer 
submit a duplicate request for delay or an appeal. 

17. Information for Reservists other than Air Force: 
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a. Army. Requests for delay should be made by a member of the Army Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps through his unit commander or unit instructor to the 
Commanding General of the Army Area in which he resides. 

b. Navy. 

(1) Requests for delay by Naval Reserve officers should be addressed to 
the Chief, Bureau of Naval Personnel. Nonaviators will send requests via 
their Naval District commandant, Aviation officers should send their re- 
quests via the Chief of Naval Air Reserve Training, Naval Air Station, 
Glenview, Illinois. 

(2) Requests for delay by enlisted personnel should be addressed to their 
Naval District commandant by nonaviation personnel, and to the Chief of 
Naval Air Reserve Training, Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois, by en- 
listed aviation personnel. 

ec. Marine Corps. All requests for delay must come from the individual 
through the chain of command, starting with the local Inspector Instructor. 

d. National Guard. Requests for delay of Army and Air National Guardsmen 
should be made to the Adjutant General of the State concerned. 


(Note: THis ATTACHMENT MAy Bre RepropucED AS DESIRED FOR DISTRIBUTION 
TO RESERVISTS AND THEIR PMPLOYERS). 
AFR 35-83 


Atr Force CRITICAL SKILL AND PRIMARY INTEREST LIST 


I. List of Occupations for which Department of the Air Force has Outstanding 
Requirements 


Professional and Related Occupations 


Aeronautical Engineer Camera Technician 
Chemical Engineer Cryptographic Equipment Mainte- 
Civil Engineer nance Personnel 
Electrical Engineer Cryptonalysis Technician 
Industrial Engineer Dental Assistant 
Mechanical Engineer Medical Lab Technician — 
Petroleum Engineer Optical Instrument Repairman 
Sanitary Engineer Radio Operator . 
: , Radio Repairman 
Skilled Occupations Radar Maintenance Personnel 
Airplane and Engine Mechanic Telephone and Telegraph Equip- 
Airplane Mechanical Instrument ment Repairman 
Repairman 3 Weather Equipment Technician 
Airplane Electrical Instrument Weather Forecaster 
Repairman Wire Repairman 
Airplane Gyro Instrument Repair- 
man 


Airplane and Engine Electrical Ac- 
cessories Repairman 


II. List of Professional or Technical Fields in which the Department of the Air 
Torce has Primary Interest 


Nuclear Physics Physics, Ballistics and Dynamics 
Nuclear Chemistry Chemical Engineering 
Bio-Radiology Chemistry, General 

Biological Chemistry Physics, Optics 

Nuclear Engineering Mathematics 

Geophysics Metallurgy 

Guided Missiles Photogrammetry 

Armament Engineering, E. E. Aeronautical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Jet-Rocket, A. E. 

Electronics, EB. E. Mechanica! Engineering 

Servo Mechanisms, E. E. Civil Engineering 
Communications, E. E. Architectural Engineering 
Electronics, Physics Advanced Mgmt. 

Meteorology, General Business Admin. 

Meteorology, Snow and Ice Analyst Instructor, Technical and Flying 
Micro-Meteorology Training 

Seismology Physicians 

Meteorology, Hydrology Dentists 

Physics, General Veterinarians 


Physics, Atmospheric 
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Colonel Mosrs. We have a different manner of attacking this prob- 
lem, in that a deferment, either in industry or agriculture, must meet 
three requirements. First, the registrant must be but for a seasonal 
or temporary interruption engaged in such activity. Second, he can- 
not be replaced because of a shortage of persons with his qualifica- 
tions or skill in such activity. And, third, the removal of the regis- 
trant would cause a material loss of effectiveness in such activity. 

Mr. Poace. Are you referring to an activity that is declared by 
this committee to be essential 

Colonel Moses. I am referring to any activity. 

Mr. Poagr. Any activity? 

Colonel Mosgs. Which is under consideration where a registrant 
is under consideration for deferment, because it is in the national 
interest. 

Mr. Asernetuy. He is speaking for the Selective Service, as I 
understand it. He is not governed in any shape, manner, or form 
by the recommendations of this committee that we referred to a 
moment ago. 

Colonel Mosrs. Except in that we have distributed these lists as 
information to our local boards. 

Mr. Poager. Surely there must be somewhere, some determination 
that an activity is essential or at least highly desirable before you 
would consider deferring a man, even though he met these three 
requirements, 

Colonel Moses. We have an additional requirement in agriculture. 
In agriculture the man must be employed in the production for mar- 
ket of a substantial quantity of those agricultural commodities which 
are riecessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest. 

Mr. Poace. That is in lieu of the old point system that we had? 

Colonel Moses. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. That we had in World War II? 

Colonel Mosrs. Yes. That leaves the determination up to the 
local board as to whether, first, the individual is replaceable and 
whether his production is of commercial value. 

Mr. Poace. To go back to your proposition in such activity, you 
used the words, “such activity,” several times. Just what is the ref- 
erence to there? Surely you do not mean if a man engages in the slot- 
machine industry ¢ 

Colonel Moses. My first remarks were directed to any deferment, 
either for industry or for agriculture, an occupational deferment. 
The second remarks referred to agriculture. 

Mr. Poace. I know that somebody must make a decision that such 
activity is in the national interest. 

Colonel Moses. The local board determines whether the produc- 
tion of the individual qualifies as a commercial production. 

Mr. Poace. But when you are applying it to farming, to go back 
to your first statement, you set out three criteria. 

Colonel Moses. That applies to implement the law which is para- 
phrased in the regulations as follows: 


A registrant’s employment in industry or other occupation, service in office, 
activity in study, research or medical, scientific, or other endeavors shall be 
considered to be necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest, only when all of the three following conditions exist. 
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Then I quoted those conditions earlier. 
Mr. Poace. Yes; but then there is still someone who makes the 
decision as to whether the industry is a desirable or essential industry 
or not. Is that the local board, or do you prescribe that ? 

Colonel Moses. That is the local board. They determine whether 
the employment of the individual in this specific job is in the national 
interest. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Who determines whether or not the industry in 
which he is employed is essential? That is Mr. Poage’s question. 

Colonel Moses. The determination is made on the basis of the 
factual information submitted. 

Mr. Asernetny. Is it done by the local board ? 

Colonel Moses. The local board makes the determination. 

Mr. Poage. That is just what we want to bring out. 

Mr. Anernetuy. In other words, every local board throughout the 
country, first, has the power and the authority to determine whether 
or not a certain industry is essential ? 

Colonel Moses. It is a dual determination as to whether the employ- 
ment of the individual in that particular job is essential. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that comes second. 

Colonel Moses. In that particular industry if it is essential. 

Mr. Poage. The first thing to be determined is as to whether or not 
the industry is essential, and then when that is determined, if it is 
determined as being essential, then the board goes further and deter- 
mines whether or not the registrant is essential to that industry. Is 
that the procedure now ? 

Colonel Mosrs. That is true, but some of them reverse it, because 
they have to say, “Yes” in answer to both questions. 

Mr. Poacr. Does not someone in the higher levels of the Selective 
Service make a preliminary determination of some kind whether 
or not this industry and that industry is essential, and this one is not ? 

Colonel Moses. No, sir; we do not. The law gives that right to 
the local board. 

Mr. Poace. To the local board ? 

Colonel Mosgs. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask an extreme question, because it is only by 
asking the ridiculous that you understand the policy. Do you mean 
to tell us that the local board has the power to decide that the slot- 
machine industry is an essential industry, and if a boy meets those 
_ three criteria that you set out there, and is engaged in the slot- 
machine industry, that he would be subject to deferment ? 

Colonel Moses. The determination of the local board is merely the 
initial determination which is subject to appeal, both at the State and 
national level. 

Mr. Poace. Let us see who would appeal, if he had been exempted. 
He would not appeal, of course, because that is what he asked for. The 
board would not appeal because they gave it to him. 

Colonel Moses. The rights of appeal are for the registrant, for his 
employer, if he has requested a deferment, for anyone in the case of a 
dependency who has submitted information and requested a depend- 
ency deferment. The Government appeal agent also may appeal. 

Mr. Poace. All right. All of those people are interested in seeing 
there is an appeal when you decide to take a boy who they feel should 
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not be taken, but I am suggesting this to you. I know it isa ridiculous, 
absurd extreme proposition, but suppose there is a boy out here who is 
simply collecting the nickels out of these juke boxes or these one- 
armed bandits and he is essential to the slot-machine industry and 
some local board decides that he meets all three of your requirements. 
Does that board have the power to hold that that is an essential in- 
dustry ? 

Colonel Moses. No, sir. And if you will let me finish, I shall ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. Poage. Surely. Go ahead. 

Colonel Moses. The next right is that of the State director who 
may appeal at any time and will appeal such cases. 

Mr. Poacr. How would it ever come to his attention, as a practical 
matter ? 

Colonel Moses. One of his duties is to police the classifications and 
satisfy himself that they are in accordance with the law and the 
regulations. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think the State director or his representative 
has ever been to Meridian, Tex., and visited the board there? : 

Colonel Mosgs. Yes, sir. He has a supervising coordinator who 
visits that local board and checks every classification in that local 
board in order to satisfy himself that those classifications are in accord- 
ance with the law and the regulations. 

Mr. Avzerr. I think someone would inform the National Director 
if a draft board exempted occupations of that kind. 

Mr. Poace. I think there are a great many marginal cases in be- 
tween that and those that are clearly on the other side. 

Mr. McCarruy. If you discovered the local board is either grant- 
ing too many deferments or is not granting deferments which it should 
be granting, what recourse do you have, or who has any recourse ? 

Colonel Mossrs. The State director has the first recourse. He may 
make any adjustments he sees fit, first, by discussing the matter with 
the local board. And they have the right to reopen and reconsider 
any case. And if they still persist in that classification which he feels 
is not justified, then he ceaulia appeal the case to the appeal board. If 
he were still not satisfied, because the appeal board went along, he 
could appeal to the President. 

Mr. McCarruy. You assign a quota to a State, do you not? 

Colonel Moses. That is right. 

Mr. McCarruy. That is based on the number of registrants ? 

Colonel Mosgs. It is based on a good many factors. There are 
credits and debits. 

Mr. McCarrny. But it is not a question of deferments. It is a matter 
of those who are registered who should be eligible for the draft ? 

Colonel Mossrs. That is right. 

Mr. McCartny. Then the State assigns quotas to the county, does 
it not ? 

Colonel Moses. To the individual local boards. 

Mr. McCarruy. To the local boards? 

Colonel Moses. Yes. 

Mr. McCarruy. Assuming that a particular State has no more 
people to fill its quota, what do they do, or a particular county ? 

Colonel Mosrs. Well, we should not assign to a State except on the 
basis of their capacity to produce. 
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Mr. McCartny. How about a county within the State? 
Colonel Moses. That is true of a State director. He keeps in contact 
through his quotas and call section with the individual local boards 
availability to produce men. 

Mr. McCarruy. Let us assume that a particular local board is not 
granting deferments to agricultural workers who should be deferred. 
What can be done about that situation ? 

Colonel Moses. The best thing to do about that is to talk it over 
with the local board and explain the inconsistency of their action with 
surrounding counties, for example, of similar character in farming 
operations. 

Mr. McCarruy. The State director does that ? 

Colonel Mosgs. Yes. 

Mr. McCarruy. Assume that does not have any effect on them ? 

Colonel Mosrs. Then he would immediately call in the cover sheets. 
He would probably send a member of his manpower division right 
to the local board to personally examine the agricultural cover sheets 
and determine which ones he should appeal to the President, that is, 
appeal to the Appeal Board . 

Mr. McCarruy. Assume that he has to appeal practically every- 
one, what can you do about the make-up of the Board? That is what 
I want to get at. 

Colonel Moses. Well, if he is not satisfied with the Board he can 
give the Board an opportunity to resign and talk it over with the 
governor. 

Mr. MoCarruy. And the governor then can replace members of the 
local board within his power ? 

Colonel Mosrs. They are appointed by the President upon the rec- 
ommendation of the governor. ~~ 

Mr. McCarrny. In this case, who would take the first action; would 
you take it from here and recommend to the governor that he replace 
these people ? 

Colonel Mosks. The initial action is more desirable in the State, if 
possible, without the interference of the national level. 

Mr. McCartuy. The governor could do it? 

Colonel Moses. The governor. 

Mr. McCarruy. Or would he have to recommend the change to you 
and then would you approve it here 

Colonel Mosss. No, sir; we have nothing to do with it. The Presi- 
dent does. 

Mr. McCartuy. I mean the executive branch. 

Colonel Mosrs. He appoints the local board members upon the rec- 
ommendation of the governor. 

Mr. MoCartny. He would change them upon the recommendation 
of the governor ? 

Colonel Moses. I think he would do anything that the governor 
suggested. 

Mr. Horr. When I came in here this morning I thovght that as the 
result of the last 2 days’ hearings that I had a fairly clear idea of this 
subject, but I have succeeded in getting myself thoroughly confused 
after what we have heard this morning. Maybe that affects no one 
else here, but just to get my own mind a little clearer on the subject 
I would like to go back and ask Mr. Motley, from the Labor Depart- 
ment, whether the authority of the Labor Department to make this 
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list is derived from an Executive Order 10161 which was issued on 
September 9, 1950, and delegates certain functions by the President 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 to various Cabinet officials 
and sets up some new offices. 

Mr. Mortey. That is the authority which the Secretary of Labor is 
operating under, but as you will remember that particular Executive 
order was not issued until September, and this work was started in 
August. Really, we got started in the middle of July. So the start 
was made under instructions from Mr. Symington as Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. And then the authority for it was 
picked up under the Executive order of the President which gave the 
Secretary of Labor the responsibility of determining critical occu- 
pations. 

Mr. Horr. Until the Executive order came out, you were simply 
acting at the request of Mr. Symington, without any particular 
authority ? 

Mr. Morttey. That is correct. 

Mr. Horr. That is, to back you up so far as setting up this list 
was concerned ¢ 

Mr. Morey. That is right. It was necessary to do something 
promptly. And it was following a meeting between the then Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Johnson, the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and Mr. Symington that this was started. And then 
it was followed by the Executive order issued by the President. 

Mr. Hore. Since that time you have been operating under that 
Executive order ? 

Mr. Mortey. That is correct. 

Mr. Horr. I have before me a copy of the Executive order, and under 
part VI which is headed “Labor supply,” the beginning of section 601, 
under 601 (e), the Secretary of Labor is given the authority reading 
as follows: 

To determine the occupation critical to meet the labor requirements of the 
defense and essential civilian activities, and with the Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of Selective Service, and such other persons as the President may 
designate, develop policies applicable to the induction and deferment of per- 
sonnel for the armed services, except for civilian personnel in the Reserves. 

First, does that apply to those who are in the Reserves of the various 
armed services who are subject to being called back into service? Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Moruey. The Secretary of Labor has been meeting with the 
Secretary of Defense and the Director of Selective Service on the 
development of policies in connection with the whole deferment pro- 
gram. And if the committee is interested in getting that information 
I would much rather that they would call on the Secretary to explain 
fully what he has been doing as a part of his responsibility, but to 
get to your question specifically, we have interpreted that not to pre- 
clude the work which we have been doing, the service which we have 
been rendering to the Secretary of Defense, in providing the Secretary 
of Defense with a criteria and the necessary material with which the 
could carry out their responsibilities. We have not. believed that it 
was intended that this would eliminate the work which we are doing 
which was a service to be rendered to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Hore. What do you interpret that exception to mean then? 
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Mr. Moritxy. Men who are members of the Reserves, either active 
or inactive, have an obligation to perform whatever service they agreed 
to perform by becoming members of the Reserve. Therefore, the final 
authority and responsibility whether deferments are to be accepted 
or whether they are not to be accepted remains with the Department 
of Defense, because they have to make the final determination as to 
whether this individual who is in the Reserves would be more im- 
portant as a part of the Armed Forces than he would to remain in 
the civilian economy. Therefore, that clause there is a qualification 
or a qualifying clause on the Secretary of Labor’s responsibilities, 
inasmuch as the Secretary of Defense should have the final authority 
in determining whether a person who is in the Reserves should come 
into the service or could remain in the economy. That is the explana- 
tion of that clause. 

Mr. Horr. You put the interpretation on it then that it does ex- 
clude from the duties which have been imposed upon the Secretary of 
Labor for the development of manpower policy any consideration 
of policies affecting those who are in the active and inactive Reserves 
of the Armed Forces, and that the Secretary of Labor is not called 
upon under this authority to consider the development of policies 
that may relate to the recall to active duty of men who are in the 
Reserves. Am I correct in my understanding ¢ 

Mr. Mortey. Except by the fact that the Secretary of Defense ac- 
cepted the list of critical occupations as a criteria to be used by the 
Department of Defense and still continues to do so, and would make 
the work which the committee is doing important to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Horr. What you are saying is that you have furnished this 
information gratuitously to the Department of Defense and they have 
said to their representatives before the committee that they have con- 
sidered that information in making a determination as to whether or 
not the individuals will be recalled to active duty, but as I understood 
them this morning they have all said that that was merely one of the 
guides that they used in making their determinations. Is that cor- 
rect ? 

Colonel Manean. That is correct. 

Colonel O’Brien. Correct. 

Captain Duvau.. Correct. 

Mr. Mor ey. It is not binding on the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Horr. All right. Let us just stop on that particular point. 

Now, I want to ask you about _— interpretation of the remainder 
of subsection (e) where it says that it is the duty of the Secretary of 
Labor to determine the occupations critical to meeting the labor re- 
quirements of the defense and the central civilian activities, and with 
the Secretary of Defense, the Director of Selective Service, and such 
other persons as the President may designate, develop policies ap- 
plicable to the induction and deferment of personnel for the armed 
services. 

We are eliminating the Reserves, but this would seem to impose a 
duty upon the Secretary of Labor, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Director of Selective Service, to determine 
the policy which would govern the induction and deferment of per- 
sonnel in the armed services. 
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That sounds clear enough, but as I understood the representative 
of the Selective Service this morning, that branch does not pay any 
attention to these recommendations or any policy that may have been 
formulated. And the only thing that the Selective Service has done 
so far was to send this critical list-out to the draft boards and sug- 
gest that they look it over. Am I correct about that? 

Colonel Moses. You are correct, except that I suspect it has been 
informally used long before, because I know of many instances where 
employers and departments of the Government have brought this list 
to the attention of local boards. 

Mr. Horr. Has the Director of Selective Service and the Secretary 
of Defense or their representatives been consulted, and have they been 
meeting with the Secretary of Labor in the formulation of policies 
with respect to the induction and deferment of people into the armed 
services ¢ 

Colonel Moses. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hore. Is that a part of this committee set-up that we are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Mortey. It is not a part of this particular committee set-up. 
The Secretary of Labor has had frequent meetings with General Her- 
shey on manpower policies. Any they, I am sure, have been develop- 
ing manpower policies that would apply in this particular deferment 
field. However, as far as I personally am concerned I am not in a 
position to advise you as to the progress which has been made by the 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Tobin, in this particular field. I am not sure 
that the colénel is able to give that information or not. 

Mr. Horr. Has there been anything done other than the issuance 
of a list in the determination of what the policy should be with respect 
to calling men into the armed services? 

Mr. Morttey. There have been numerous programs worked on be- 
tween the Department of Labor and the Selective Service, either 
under General Hershey’s direction or under Mr. Tobin’s direction. 

I understand that consideration is now being given to more active 
use of this list of essential activities and critical occupations. It is a 
matter that has been under discussion by both Mr. Tobin and General 
Hershey, but as to what their decision is, I do not know. 

Mr. Horr. You do not mean to imply, though, that just setting up a 
list here of critical occupations is in itself a determination of what 
the over-all manpower policies will be? 

eMr. Mortey. By no means. 

Mr. Horr. With respect to the armesd services ? 

Mr. Mortey. By no means. The responsibilities that have been 
given to this committee at the moment are simply in connection with 
its use by the Secretary of Defense, for their use in its application 
to Reserve officers and National Guard men. And we have been given 
no other responsibilities than that up to this time. 

Mr. Horr. That is a responsibility which apparently is, from the 
very language of the order, so far as any real authority is concerned ? 

Mr. Mor.ey. I would not say that that is correct. I think that it 
was necessary—I am not an attorney—to put that qualifying clause 
at the end “E” so that it did not upset the responsibilities of the 
Secretary of Defense in gathering together the component parts of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, but I think if you will read all of . 
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section 601 you will see that the Secretary of Labor has been given 
considerable responsibility in this field. 

Mr. Horr. But you do not think, do you, that the order was intended 
to give the Secretary of Labor any authority in developing or chang- 
ing or affecting in any way the authority of the armed services in 
calling up personnel in the Reserves? 

Mr. Mortey. I do not. 

Mr. Horr. And you do not construe it to mean that ? 

Mr. Mortey. It is an aid. 

Mr. Horr. They are not to offer suggestions such as this list ? 

Mr. Morttey. It is an aid. 

Mr. Horr. It might be considered by the Armed Forces in their 
over-all determination as to whether individuals should be called in; 
in other words, it should be helpful to them in giving them a picture 
of the labor situation of the country and the need for those engaged in 
certain occupations in meeting the needs of the war effort and the 
essential civilian industries? 

Mr. Moriey. If there is a chemical engineer in the Reserve, if I 
may give you an example, and the Army calls him up and has a very 
important place for him in the Army, then I think that the decision 
should rest with the Secretary of Defense, after he has considered 
the fact that he is on a critical list of occupations, and what he is doing 
in industry. The final decision should be with the Secretary of De- 
fense as to whether he should be called or not called. 

Colonel Mosrs. This might clear the situation, Mr. Hope. A Re- 
serve officer employed in industry is counted by two different people: 
Once by the Labor Department as being in the labor force and once 
by the Department of Defense as being a potential Reserve officer. 

The Department of Labor provides the information as to the total 
supply and demand in that specific occupation, so that the Department 
of Defense ean determine whether one can be taken out of it and put 
into the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Horr. I have one more question on this particular subsection. 
Do you interpret this language to mean that the Secretary of Labor 
has the authority after working with the Secretary of Defense and 
the Director of Selective Service to determine the policies applicable 
to the induction and deferment of personnel for the armed services; 
in other words, does he have the final word in the matter under this 
order ? 

Mr. Mortey. No. I would not interpret this to mean that the Secre- 
tary of Labor has the final word on induction into the Armed Forces 
by any means. I think that the final determination rests with either 
the Secretary of Defense or the Director of Selective Service, if it is in 
the Selective Service group. The Secretary of Labor has the re- 
sponsibility of setting up a list of critical occupations and having on 
that list the occupations that are necessary in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the defense program and also to be used by the Secretary 
of Defense as a criteria in calling up reservists, so that the economy 
is not disrupted unnecessarily by calling people into the Armed Forces. 
However, I do not think the President intended that this meant to 
diminish the responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense. 
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Mr. Horr. Do you think that under this order he has a responsibility 
as one member of a committee to work out policiés relating to the 
induction of personnel into the armed services ! 

Mr. Mortey. I would interpret it to mean a little more than that, not 
only as a member of the committee but as the person designated by the 
President under this Executive order to take the leadership. It says 
the Secretary of Labor shall utilize the various functions, in the first 
part of part VI and he is to work with the Secretary of Defense and the 
Director of Selective Service, but the leadership is given to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, as far as the functions are concerned under part VI of 
this Executive order. 

Mr. Hore. All of this to a certain extent, at least, is out of the pic- 
ture now, because of the issuance of Executive Order 10193, which 
provides that all of the functions delegated or assigned by or pur- 
suant to the provision of Executive Order 10161 of September 9, 
1950, and 10172 of October 12, 1950, shall be performed by the respec- 
tive officers concerned, subject to the correction and control of the 
Director, the Director in this case being the Director of the Defense 
Mobilization. That would imply that all of these functions were 
transferred to the Director of Defense Mobilization and are exercised 
subject to his order. 

I realize that has been the subject of controversy, and I do not know 
whether it has been settled or not, but this order itself would imply 
that whatever is done is still subject to review by the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, would it not? 

Mr. Mortry. You are out of my depth now. This is a question that 
you had better address to Mr. Wilson or Mr. Tobin. I am just a work- 
ing person in the organization. 

Captain Duvatx. Mr. Hope, I think I can say what the position of 
the Department of Defense is in connection with the recall of Reserves. 
We consider them as a part of the Armed Forces. We realize when we 
started to call those people there would be a serious impact upon the 
economy of the country. So we naturally look outside of the Depart- 
ment of the Defense for all of the guidance we could get. We turned 
to the Labor Department to get a list of the critical skills. And we 
turned to the Department of Commerce to get the essential industries. 
And with those we tried to consider in the recall of Reserves and give 
as much deference to industry as we could, but the decision and the 
weighing of whether he fits into industry or would be more valuable 
in the Armed Forces rests with the Secretary of Defense, or as he has 
delegated it to each of the individual Secretaries. 

Mr. Horr. You determine your own policies and determine the 
application .of those policies to each individual case, but you give 
consideration to all of the information that is made available to you 
by the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Commerce, and I pre- 
sume any other source that you might consider of value? 

Captain Duvau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. That seems fair enough. 

There is just one more point that I want to bring up. I merely 
bring it up because it would seem to indicate there is even more 
confusion in this situation than we have already talked about, that 
is, the Office of Defense Mobilization under Defense Mobilization 


Order No. 5 has established in the Office of Defense Mobilization a , 
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wy, Ray Policy Committee which will seem to supersede anything 
else that has been set up before that time. 

I suppose there is no one here who can say anything about the 
activities or the work or the authority of this Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Mortey. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Poacr. Is there anyone here representing the Manpower Policy 
Committee ? 

Mr. AnpreseNn. Is that the one headed by Mrs. Rosenberg ? 

Mr. Moriey. No. 

Captain Duvaty, Mrs. Rosenberg is a member of it. 

Mr. Morey. It is headed by Arthur Fleming. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is the Secretary of Agriculture a member of that? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir, or his designee of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Horr. For the record, I might read the personnel of that com- 
mittee. It is to consist as chairman of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, that is primarily concerned with manpower, that would be 
Mrs. Rosenberg; a representative of the Department of Agriculture— 
can you say, Mr. Overby, who the representative is on that / 

Mr. Oversy. No, sir. I went to the first meeting of that commit- 
tee, Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Horr. Then a representative of the Department of Labor. Has 
there been such a representative appointed ? 

Mr. Mortey. I do not think a designation has been made, but I am 
not certain of that. 

Mr. Horr. The Director of the Selective Service, the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, the Deputy Administrator of the De- 
fense Production Administration, and the Chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board of the Economic Stabilization Agency. The 
chairman of the committee shall be designated by the “Director of 
the Defense Mobilization for those problems involving housing and 
community services. The chairman shall add for the purpose of 
such discussion the Housing and Home Financing Administration 
and the Federal Security Administration. 

Section 2 of that order reads as follows: 

The Manpower Policy Committee shall advise the ‘Director of Defense Mo- 
bilization on problems relating to manpower including the allocation of man- 
power to meet civil and military requirements. To review the Federal policies 
and plans and programs relating to manpower, to formulate the recommenda- 
tions for the Director of Defense Mobilization, to improve their coordination 
and effectiveness. To review and formulate for the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation the proposed legislation and Executive orders and administrative orders 
and regulations relating to manpower. 

That would seem to be pretty complete in its delegation of authority 
relating to manpower, but as I understand it, there is no one present 
today who is in a position to speak for that organization or who 
knows anything about it or what the organization has done. 

Mr. Srpson. I would like to say that Colonel Mansfield at the 
Navy Pier, Chicago, is very cooperative, so far as deferments are 
concerned in the Reserves. I have never written to a more accommo- 
dating officer in the Army in my life. He gives every case individual 
attention, and is very cooperative and very fair, I think. 
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Mr. Horr. Will you yield right there? 

Mr. Srmeson. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. I would like to say that that has been my experience 
with that officer, and I would like to add also that General Chamber- 
lain, the head of the Fifth Army at Chicago, and his office have been, 
I think, very cooperative and very understanding on these deferments. 

Mr. Srupson. All of the references we have, have been to Colonel 
Mansfield. I have had no dealings with the General. I want to re- 
peat that I do not think there has ever been any officer that we have 
written to who has been as accommodating and as fair as Colonel 
Mansfield at the Navy in Chicago, in charge of reserve deferments. 

A lot of boys stayed in the Reserves in the area, and they came out 
to Fort Belvoir where they were assigned. They are over in Europe 
now. The boys that stayed in the Reserve, stayed in there voluntarily, 
and do not have anybody to blame but themselves. Now they want 
out. Their wives want them out or their mothers and their families 
want them to stay in this country and become trainers for the younger 
men. I rather agree with that, although I do not have anything to 
say about it. 

I do have one instance of a boy from my home town whom I have 
known since infancy who was wounded three times in the Pacific area. 
The local doctor in my town states that he is absolutely unfit for serv- 
ice. He has spells and faints, yet they pronounced him in good 
physical condition and sent him to Europe. 

How can you go about that difference in medical opinion? Can 
any of you gentlemen answer that for me? I would like to have 
an answer if you can give it. 

Mr. Anpresen. They probably did not examine him. 

Mr. Srpson. If you gentlemen have any recommendations to make 
to the Reserve Board on deferments, what is wrong with giving a fel- 
low who has been wounded three times or had 4 or 5 years of service 
in the European and the Pacific theaters a little break and keep him 
in this country to train younger boys coming in? All you are doing 
is separating families. 

Mr. Apert. I would like to ask Colonel Moses whether there is any 
policy to give credit on the selective-service quotas of a given State 
for National Guard personnel who have been federalized ¢ 

Colonel Mossgs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arner. There is a feeling in Oklahoma, and there has been a 
lot of newspaper publicity to the effect that the 11,000 men, a lot of 
whom came off of farms, and went to camp, and are now on their way 
to Japan, have never been credited to the State of Oklahoma. Is that 
or is that not true? 

Colonel Mosrs. There may be a lag, I think, possibly in reporting 
entry into the Federal service of some individuals. Of course, there 
may be individual cases where the form of the Department of De- 
fense was not received by the local board. 

Mr. Auserr. Let me ask you this: Is every person, officer and en- 
listed men, regardless of whether he is in the draft age or not, credited 
to that State’s selective-service quota ? 

Colonel Moses. It is a very complicated calculation in order to 
determine the credits and debits. 

Mr. Aurertr. But he is credited ? 

Colonel Moses. He is credited. 
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Mr. Atsert. On the discharge of enlisted men with dependents, as 
I understood the Dependency Allotment Act, any enlisted man with 
four or more dependents could, on his own application, automatically 
be discharged from the Armed Forces, because Congress did not see 
fit to pay him for more than three dependents. Is that correct, or 
am I wrong about that? . 

Captain Duva.L. I cannot quote the law. I believe there is a pro- 
vision there that if that were a very critical or keyman, that he could 
be kept. The Navy follows a policy like that. 

Mr. Apert. If a man has 10 dependents, there is no way of paying 
him an allotment that will take care of his family. That, as I under- 
stand it, was the reason why that was put into the law. 

Captain Duvau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avzert. I understood that was a matter of law and not a matter 
of discretion with the departments. 

Captain Duvay. I am not certain whether it was totally automatic 

or not. I know if the man submits a request with four dependents, 
he is considered for discharge, the way we normally operate, but I 
believe there is a provision that if that were a critical rate we could 
retain him. 
_ Mr. Axperr. As to the recall of reservists, as I understood the 
explanation of these gentlemen, the list was not all-inclusive. The 
military district and, I think, the Air Force, have specific regulations 
which elaborate on and broaden this policy of deferring reservists. 

Has not a lot of this difficulty grown out of the fact that you have 
placed quotas on the military districts to get a certain number of men 
and officers within a certain period of time, and they just simply do 
not have the personnel, staff, or time to do much more than take this 
list and see whether a man comes within its scope. 

Colonel Mangan. So far asthe Air Force is concerned we personally 
interview every reservist who comes back on active duty. As I said 
the other day, right now we are calling a man back for temporary 
duty of from 3 to 5 days to determine whether he is physically quali- 
fied, whether his records are up to date, and whether, in our opinion, 
the job we have in prospect appears to contribute more to the national 
effort than the job he occupies in civilian life. 

Mr. Avsert. I think that explains why a reservist in a community 
who is essential to that community generally gets deferment from the 
Air Force and the Navy; but the job of getting the Army to defer a 
man similarly situated has been more difficult. 

Colonel O’Brrmen. May I answer that? 

Mr. Apert. There is a practical reason for it. You have had to 
call more men, I think, and you have had to do it quickly. 

Colonel O’Brien. That was true during the early part of this emer- 
gency, especially in the month of August and the month of September, 
but today the policy, announced shortly after Christmas, and not 
effective until the next month, is different. We, too, have slowed up 
the tempo and are now giving more time to the consideration of this 
problem. 

Mr. Avsert. I think the situation is much better now than it was 
3 or 4 months ago. 

The military districts were swamped and they had to meet their 
quotas. Maybe it has since been worked out. 

Colonel O’Brien. It is working out, sir. 
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Mr. Aupert. Thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. I have a situation that I would like to bring to the 
attention of the representative of the selective service. 

When I was back in the district recently a situation was called to 
my attention where a county, practically a purely agricultural county, 
with practically no urban residents in the county, the farm organ- 
ization called to my attention the fact that the draft board was acting 
in a very arbitrary fashion. It is a very highly productive section 
a highly mechanized, specialized county. They cited a number of 
instances in which the boys had been drafted without any regard to 
their usefulness in the community and with particular regard to the 
individual farms. 

I presume that the draft board would say in that instance, “Well, 
an allotment is assigned to us from the State selective service director 
and we have to meet it. We have no place to go to get them but the 
young men on the farms.” 

That apparently is true in many sections, at least in my own State 
of Indiana. 

Does the selective service policy provide any general exception for 
those areas? 

Colonel Moses. Yes, sir. It is necessary in a State for a State di- 
rector to give a great deal of attention to the classification in the vari- 
ous areas as to whether they appear to be consistent with the situation 
in that area. We have investigated a number of complaints of that 
character. 


In general, I cannot cite a specific case, because I do not work on. 


these agricultural cases, but in general my impression is that the 
gy of replaceability was cha naa on which the individuals were 
taken. 

It may be that a particular father would rather have his son do the 
work on his farm, for example, but if a replacement is available, in 
the opinion of the local board, then they believe that replacement 
ought to be made. 

Mr. Harvey. I would say that they quoted to me statements from 
this local draft board to the effect that none of the members of the 
draft board were farmers. They said that they were going to see to 
it that no farmers were deferred as had been practiced in World War 
II. It was the opinion of these people, who were very level-headed and 
objective in their viewpoint, that the draft board was operating en- 
tirely in a punitive fashion in their processing. 

I am simply bringing that to your attention because I know there 
must be many areas where the only place you have to go to get them 
are within the farms. I was acquainted with Colonel Hitchcock dur. 
ing World War II who was the selective service director for Indiana. 

Colonel Hitchcock himself told me that in the operation of the draft 
that he found there was great variation from one county to another. 
I inferred from his discussion that he felt that he was almost hand- 
tied, so far as trying to equalize the deferments within the various 
counties was concerned. 

Is that true today? 

Colonel Mosrs. Well, I believe the situation has materially im- 
proved, as I believe all of our State directors are aware of the fact 
that it is necessary to post-audit classifications. They have men trav- 
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in order to avoid such a situation. 

Mr. Harvey. This is more or less along the line that Mr. McCarthy 
was questioning you about just a few minutes ago. If the case were 
brought to the attention of the Selective Service Director, would the 
Selective Service Director—I assume that he could—consider that that 
was out of his hands, that there was nothing he could do about it, or 
would his policy be to attempt to correct conditions where the board 
was not operating in the general interests? 

Colonel Mosgs. His policy should be to attempt to correct it. 

Mr. Harvey. Have steps been taken within the Selective Service 
System to correct conditions of that nature ? 

Colonel Mosrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. They have been taken? 

Colonel Moses. They have been taken. And whenever a case is 
brought to our attention of a specific county, or even a specific in- 
dividual we make an exhaustive investigation and as a rule we call in 
the cover sheet to Washington to examine it ourselves for a final 
determination. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, you have not completely dissociated 
yourself from the policy of the local draft board ? 

Colonel Mosegs. No, sir; because the National Director may appeal 
any case to the President. 

Mr. Poacr. The subcommittee has a resolution here that they feel 
must be considered before the noon hour. If we consider it we will 
have to stop now. This committee must be on the floor at noon. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is the urgency of the measure that we are 
supposed to consider ? 

Mr. Poage. I will refer you to Mr. Abernethy and Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Poacr. Let us decide whether to proceed with this or take up 
the matters that the subcommittee has to bring up. 

The Chair will do whatever the committee wants to do. 

Mr. Hoeven. No doubt there are several members who would like 
to ask questions. So far as I am concerned, I would just as soon 
that we again reconvene after the noon hour. 

Mr. Poagce. I wonder if we cannot proceed at this time and ask a 
question or two, and we may still have time enough for the subcom- 
mittee report. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Motley, as I understand it, the only people you 
have directed or have put on any list having to do with agriculture 
are people we consider usually as agriculturists and not farmers, in 
other words, people who do have civil-service status or who could 
qualify for civil-service status? 

Mr. Motiey. Such occupations as agronomists? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

Mr. Morey. Of that professional nature? Yes. 

Mr. Wuerver. The ones we usually refer to as agriculturalists, in- 
stead of farmers. 

Mr. Mortey. That is it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is all. 

Mr. Lovee. This question is directed to the colonel. If I under- 
stood your testimony correctly you stated that under the rules and 
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regulations of the Selective Service, credit is given to the States in 
which the National Guard units have been called into active service. 
Is that correct ? 

Yolonel Moses. That is correct. 

Mr. Lover. Who gives that credit? 

Colonel Moses. The Department of Defense provides the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lovre. How long does it take before a State gets the credit! 

Colonel Moses. Well, I think, it varies with the number being 
called in. 

Mr. Lovre. In our State the National Guard unit was one of the 
first. to be called. Who can I call to find out if the necessary credit 
has been given, and where can I get the information ? 

Colonel Moses. Well, { am not in a position to tell you, sir. I pre- 
sume that the National Guard Bureau can tell y6u the exact. number 
that were called into service. 

Mr. Lover. Who would I call over there? 

Colonel O’Brien. Colonel Erickson. 

Colonel Moses. That is right. 

Mr. Lover. Would you give me his extension ? 

Colonel O’Brten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Is it possible to get a breakdown from the Defense 
Department of the Oklahoma situation showing that credit has been 
given’ There is a lot of confusion and a lot of contention that credit 
has not been given. We are sure that it has been, but we do not 
have a thing in the world to convince anybody except just what we get 
by rumor. 

Mr. Apert. Many statements have appeared in the press indicating 
that we have not been given credit. 

Mr. Betcuer. I would like to have the documentary proof so that 
we can convince the people there that we have been given credit or to 
see that we do get credit. 

Mr. AnpresENn. The fact is that you have not been given credit. We 
have the same situation in Minnesota. We have not been given credit. 
And I do not think that we will get any credit. 

Mr. Aupertr. I do not think we have, either. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. We are getting the same number of men in the call, 
so that we have not been given credit for the voluntary enlistments or 
for the National Guard. That is not up to the National Guard Bureau. 
That is up to the Selective. Service. 

Mr. Osrertag. It seems to me that for the record and for the in- 
formation of the committee, in line with the testimony that has been 
given that we should have information which would establish the basic 
tactors in establishing quotas for the Selective Service. 

Colonel Mosss. I will be very glad to take it up and see what in- 
formation we can provide. 

Mr. Osrertrac. And the economic condition of the area, the National 
Guard, and all of these other matters that have been brought out. It 
seems to me that that information would clear the air a little bit on the 
things that we are trying to get to. 

Mr. Poagr. Will you try to secure for us that data that Mr. Ostertag 
suggested that we need here? I think he is right. If we can have the 
formula that you use I think it will help us. Will you submit that 
information for the record ? 
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Colonel Mossrs. Yes, sir. 

(For information requested above see p. 120.) 

Mr. Horr. In connection with the meeting this afternoon I am 
just wondering whether it would be necessary for all of these gentle- 
men, representing the armed services, to come back. It seems to me 
that most of the questions now are being directed toward the Selec- 
tive Service. And if there are no more questions to be asked of the 
representatives of the armed services or the Labor Department or the 
Agriculture Department or the Commerce Department, I do not think 
it will be necessary to have them here. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to have the representatives of the Labor 
Department and the Agriculture Department and also the Selective 
Service. As to the others, I can ask one short question now. Is there 
any termination date for a Reserve officer in the Navy for his services? 

Captain Duvatu. No, sir. 

Mr. AnpresEn. He goes on through life? 

Captain Duvatu. At the pleasure of the President. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. Once in the Reserve he is in the Navy for life? 

Captain Duvauu. He can always submit his resignation. 

Mr. Poacr. You say he can submit his resignation. I can submit 
my resignation to the King of Siam, too, but is it just as effective? 

Captain Duvauy. Yes, sir; it will receive favorable consideration 
at any time during peacetime, but it is not going to receive such favor- 
able consideration now. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. Is that correct, too, for the enlisted man? 

Captain Duvatxi. The enlisted man in the Reserve can terminate 
his enlistment on request voluntarily in peacetime. 

Mr. Anpresen. But he has no definite termination date; he is also 
in the Navy? 

Captain Duva.u. No, sir; he enlists for a definite period of time, 
the same as in the Regular Navy. 

Mr. Anpresen. An officer cannot do it ? 

Captain Duvaty. The officer has a commission to serve at the pleas- 
ure of the President. 

Mr. Anpresen. He can be fired, but—— 

Captain Duvau.. He can be fired or he can submit his resignation in 
peacetime which will be received. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Do they use the same criteria in determining 
whether the reservist, be he an officer or an enlisted man, is critical 
or essential, or can be replaced, that they do in determining whether 
or not this civilian who is being called to active duty can be replaced ? 

Captain Duvatz. That is a double question which I will not pro- 
pose to answer for the Selective Service. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. I am talking about the Reserve now—the 
reservists being called to active duty. Here is what prompts that 
question. In other words, I have a case that just recently came to 
me of two men. They are both in the Army. One was wanting to 
get in the Army, trying to get called. The other one was trying 
not to be called. They had the same classification, yet the Army took 
the fellow who did not want to go, and left the fellow who did want 
to go. That is one of the questions. 

We also have a case of a private in the Army Reserve whose status 
from the time he enlisted had changed and he was a farmer, farming 

a considerable acreage, and he had all kinds of affidavits from people 
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in his community that he was essential, was producing a substantial 
amount of both food and fiber, and yet it was impossible for that en- 
listed Reserve who, of course, had had active duty in the Army, to 
get either a deferment or a release. 

Those are two cases that it seems to me do not take into considera- 
tion or use the same criteria for determining the essentiality of that 
individual. He was more essential as a civilian farmer than he was 
as an enlisted man in the Organized Reserves. I could not get that 
straight. 

I think that is one of the things that has caused at least some of the 
people or the public to believe that the Defense Department is not 
utilizing to the best advantage the manpower that they have. In 
some cases it has been charged that they have been calling into service 
men whose abilities are not being used to the fullest extent. 

Captain Duvatu. That is a very difficult one to answer, sir. We 
presume the Reserve to be available.’ And then the service has the 
responsibility of determining whether he does the most good in the 
service or, as you say, does the most good in his civilian occupation. 

The implementation of that is left to each individual service. The 
responsibility is on the service for making the decision. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. What you said a minute ago about the fact 
that you were using this list that had been prepared by this com- 
mittee here, and the fact that Agriculture did not have farmers listed 
in critical occupations, would have the effect that they would not 
get the same consideration as a fellow who was in a defense industry 
where this committee has listed him as a critical occupation. 

Captain Duvaty. I think if that occupation were on the list it 
winala probably get more consideration, but the fact that it is on the 
list is no guaranty that a Reserve would be deferred. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Would you assume, then, that the fact that 
the farmers generally were not included on this critical occupation 
list would have the tendency of encouraging men who were employed 
on the farm as essential workers to leave the farm and go into de- 
fense industries where they would have the benefit of being on this 
list that you have furnished. 

Captain Duvati. Answering that very honestly, and the way I 
believe the treatment has been that we have been giving in the way of 
deferment of farm people on hardship cases, where we have been 
doing that, I do not believe there would be any difference in the treat- 
ment of a farm boy, if farm labor were on that list. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Abernethy and Mr. Hoeven have a matter that must 
come up now. I am going to ask the witnesses to be excused now 
and ask the representatives of the Labor Department, the Selective 
Service, and the Department of Agriculture to be back here at 2 
o’clock. 

We want to express our appreciation for your attendance here and 
thank you. And we will appreciate it, gentlemen, if you will be back 
here at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m. 
of this same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Grant (presiding). The committee will come to order. 
If you gentlemen will come forward, I think that Mr. Andresen 
has some questions to propound. 
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STATEMENTS OF A. W. MOTLEY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; EDWARD 
J. OVERBY, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 
COL. PERCEVILLE MOSES, ASSISTANT TO GENERAL HERSHEY; 
LT. COMDR. DONALD C. HAYWARD, MANPOWER DIVISION, CHIEF 
OF QUOTAS AND CALLS SECTION 


; Mr. Anpresen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am simply seeking 
information in the questions that I am asking. I would like to ask the 

} representative of the Department of Labor just what evaluation the 
| Department places on the production of food. The purpose of that 
Y question is because the main complaint from consumers of the country 
today, and particularly from leaders in organized labor, is that the 
cost of food has gone up so high that they have to have an increase in 

wages. It seems as though the attack is always made on food, which 
we know, of course, is the principal item in the consumer requirement. 
In view of that fact, and since skilled agricultural workers were left 
out of the category put out by the Department of Labor, I would like to 
: } have the opinion of the Department as to the evaluation that you place 


upon food production. 

Mr. Mortey. Mr. Congressman, we consider that the production of 
food and fiber products is as important as any part of the defense pro- 
gram. As an example of that, in our instructions to the local public 
employment offices we have instructed our local offices that referring 
people to farm employment is to get priority of service. That is the 
same type of priority of service that we are extending to contractors 
with important defense contracts. 

In other words, our local office people in the Employment Service 
have been advised that the farm placement program is as important 
as any part of the defense program. 

Mr. Anpresen. You do not have essential farm labor—that is, ex- 
perienced farm labor—in your critical list of employments ? 

Mr. Mor.ey. That is true. There are many occupations in defense 
industries that are not on this list of critical occupations. This list 
of critical occupations is extremely limited as to number of occupations 
I that are on the list. A large part of it is made up of the professional 
f groups—engineers and the like. 

1 ; The mechanical occupations that are included on the list are such 
¥ | occupations as tool makers and designers and men of that kind, who 
5 are extremely scarce and are the core of the employment in large de- 
fense plants. We have had a number of requests for groups of occupa- 
tions which after consideration by your committee, have been rejected. 
An example of that has been the automobile mechanics which was re- 
quested by the transportation industry as an occupation that should be 
placed upon the critical list. And while we recognize that the auto- 
mobile mechanic in order to keep our transportation moving, is im- 
portant, we did not feel that as an occupation it should be placed on 
the critical list. 
:. Mr. AniRESEN. Do you know of anything more important than 
food ? 

Mr. Morttey. No. 

Mr. Anpresen. Either for the war effort or for the civilian econ- 
omy ¢ 
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Mr. Mortey. I do not think there is anything more important than 
food, 

Mr. Anpresen. All of these demands are being publicized today 
because of the high price of food. You do not hear anybody com- 
plaining about the price of shoes or the price of clothing. It is food. 
All of these broadcasts you hear over the radio, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ monthly report, show that food prices have gone 
up Lor 1% percent. It isa concerted attack on food and food prices. 

We recognize that the high cost of the other items are there, too, 
but the attack has been made on the food. That is one reason that I 
would like to explore into this idea as to just the place that the De- 
partment of Labor places on food production and the essential labor to 
produce it. I am sure that an error was made in not putting this 
essential farm worker on that critical list. 

Have you ever had any request from the Department of Agriculture 
to place essential farm workers on the list ¢ 

Mr. Mottey. On the list of critical occupations? 

Mr. ANnpDRESEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mortey. No such request has come to my attention. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. But you do have some agricultural workers 
on that critical list, though ? 

Mr. Mortey. We have the professional people. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. The professional man. And that was at the 
request of the Department. 

Mr. Anpresen. Those are the professors. 

Mr. Jonxs of Missouri. The agronomists and the pathologists, but 
that is the only request that they have had. I want to point out that 
they did make some request. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I agree. They are not the ones that do the work in 
the field, and, naturally, produce the food. They are necessary, I 
agree with that, but certainly without the workers on the farms we 
would not have the food for the country. 

How do you treat the occupation of business agents for a union, 
or the stewards in plants where there is organized labor; are they 
considered critical ? 

Mr. Mortey. They are not on the list of critical occupations. 

Mr. AnpreseN. I know that during the last war a good many de- 
ferments were given to business agents and certain labor organizers. 

Mr. Mottry. They are not on the list as an occupation. Some of the 
stewards who might be tool makers or diemakers might be on the 
list, because of their occupation, but not because of the fact that they 
are business agents or stewards. 

Mr. Anpresen. Does the Department of Labor think that business 
agents and labor organizers and stewards should be in a special class ¢ 

Mr. Morty. No such request has been made from that group. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Does the Selective Service give any consideration 
to persons occupying positions of that kind with labor unions? I 
am asking that of you, Colonel. 

Colonel Moses. I am afraid that I must admit that during World 
War IT a good deal of pressure was brought on General Hershey to 
defer certain specified individuals in that classification. As yet, I 
have heard of no cases under the present law. 

Mr. Anpresen. So that as far as you know there is no deferment 
provided or regulations on that subject at the present time? 
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Colonel Mosss. No, sir; not under the present law. 
Mr. Anpresen. And in the three categories that you have set up in 
the regulations they would not be broad enough to include persons 
engaged in those occupations ? 

Colonel Moses. We clo not believe so. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to ask a few questions of you, Mr. 
Overby. 

You recollect a little better than 3 months ago I started to talk with 
you about the proposition of doing something constructive to retain 
the essential farm labor on the farms in food production. I think 
my first talk with you was on November 16, and since that time I 
have had several conversations with you, urging that some definite 
action be taken by the Department to see that we have the essential 
labor to produce the food for the country. 

Just what has been done since that time? 

Mr. Oversy. Mr. Andresen, we have worked, I think, carefully 
and as diligently as we know how to get the labor that was needed 
since that time. 

I would like to go over some of the things that we have done since 
about the time I first talked with you. 

Mr. Anpresen. If you will pardon me, you stated this morning that 
you were having this labor matter under consideration—this man- 
power matter. 

Mr. Oversy. Well, I had to hedge a little in my statement because I 
knew a letter was in preparation when I left town last week and I was 
not sure if that had gone forward or if the Labor Department had 
received it. I now have a copy of that letter. It did go forward on 
February 20, and I would like to read it into the record. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would be glad to have you do that, but before you 
do that I want to make this further statement : 

Of course, the country looks to the Department of Agriculture to 
use all of its efforts to secure abundant food production for the 
civilian economy and also for the war effort, and to meet our other 
commitments. 

I wrote a letter to General Marshall on December 18—the Secre- 
tary of Defense—pointing out the importance of food production. In 
that letter I said that in World War I and World War II we had a 
slogan that food will win the war and write the peace. And I said I 
would like to have some comment from him that I could make public 
to encourage abundant food production in this country. Well, the 
Secretary of Defense did not answer the letter. Mr. Lovett was 
Acting Secretary and replied to it, and he said, “Of course, we want 
abundant food for the Armed Forces,” but in substance he said, “If 
you want to know anything else about food production and what is 
going on, you had better confer with Secretary Brannan.” So I did 

not get much encouragement out of him. 

I was hopeful that Secretary Brannan would be up here at this 
hearing so that he could give us probably the same thing that you are 
going to give us now—what the Department has done to secure abun- 
dant food production. 

Under Secretary McCormick stated yesterday that you had put out 
orders, that is, suggestions, you might say, to increase the acreage on 
certain grains and cotton, and also an attempt on your part to influ- 
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ence farmers to produce in abundance in 1951, lifting most of the 
restrictions. 

I am in accord with that policy because I want to keep the prices 
reasonable for consumers. I do not like these inflationary spirals that 
take place. Ido not think that war is any cure for our agricultural 
problem, but in view of the fact that the Secretary has urged this 
all-out abundant production, what I am interested in is to find out 
what the Department is doing to get that in addition to issuing this 
request to get the all-out production. 

Mr. Oversy. I think the Secretary has made a number of state- 
ments indicating the great importance of food in the whole defense 
effort. He has been delegated the responsibility under Executive 
orders and the National Production Act, and so forth, and has the 
full responsibility for seeing that food and fibers are produced in the 
quantities needed. 

He has gone to the country in speeches and materials that we get 
out in various ways, and in every way that we know how, to get the 
story over, that large and abundant supplies are needed for the war 
effort and to help the people that we need to help and to keep down 
your inflationary spiral. All of the restrictions have been removed 
where it would be helpful to remove. There area few left, like tobacco 
allotments, that will probably be helpful to keep on. 

We have done everything that would be helpful within the author- 
ities we have on price-support measures, and so forth. 

Last fall we set out to develop guides for farmers throughout the 
country for the largest production that we can hope to get this coming 
year. Those guides will mean some 5, 6, to 7 percent increase in food 
production over last year, and that is depending partly on how you 
figure them, whether it is acreage or value or what-not, or as users 
of manpower. It is a substantial increase and as large an increase as 
we figure can be accomplished. 

There are some things, as Mr. McCormick pointed out in his state- 
ment, that we would like to increase more than we are asking for. 
For example, corn. We would like to ask for an even larger increase 
than we are asking for, but when you ask for another 5,000,000 acres 
of corn you have got to take it out of something. It has to come out 
of soybeans or come out of spring wheat or it has to come out of some- 
thing else. Those things have all got to be balanced out, one against 
the other. That is not a new function. I mean, a new thing that we 
are doing during the war or the defense period, to put out guides for 
farmers’ use in the coming year. 

We have had these outlook meetings with the State colleges and 
State workers every year for more than 20 years. 

In times like these it becomes especially important that we have this 
group to work with, this group that can take the message to the country 
and be helpful in getting the job done. And they were all in here 
this last fall. 

After getting these total guides or total amounts that should be 
produced worked out, it takes some time to work out the amount of 
manpower that is necessary and just what problems we will have in 
getting that production in the year ahead. 

We have set up a group within the Department to work out the 
various problems on getting the necessary machinery. 
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We have another group that is working on fertilizers and insecticides 
and various pesticides, and so forth. 

We have several people working on the manpower situation. We do 
not havea real direct program for placement. That is in the Employ- 
ment Service in the Department of Labor, but we do get the problems 
from farmers. They come in and say, “We cannot get the help. We 


-are losing our boys to the Army, this, that, and the other, and we have 


to work into each one of these problems. 

The Under Secretary sat down with General Hershey several times 
in the last 2 or 8 months to discuss that. He has pointed out the need 
that we have. On February 20, Mr. McCormick, as Acting Secretary, 
sent a letter to the Secretary of Labor on this particular point that 
you are talking about now. It is the point I indicated to Mr. Hoeven 
this morning that we were working on. I did not know at that time 
that we had this letter actually in the mill. So I could not state 
positively. But with your indulgence I will read this one-page letter 
at this time. 

It is addressed to the Secretary of Labor. It is in response to a letter 
that he wrote telling of the new criteria for adding positions to the 
critical occupations list: 


We have given careful review to the revised criteria for critical occupations as 
outlined in your letter of January 26. We are in agreement with the general 
policy underlying these criteria that the criticality of the occupations should be 
determined in relation to the foreseeable mobilization program, in this connection, 
and that the increase in agricultural production is needed in 1951 to meet the 
needs of the Armed Forces, the domestic civilian economy, and export require- 
ments. 

The outlook for the coming year is that the Nation’s farmers are being asked 
to increase production at a time when the available manpower supply is decreas- 
ing quite rapidly. During the past decade production on farms has been stepped 
up through increased mechanization and improved farming methods. This 
has made possible high production with a decreased number of workers. Because 
of these technological advancements, however, greater dependence must be 
placed upon the experienced farm workers skilled in the operation and mainte- 
nance of mechanical equipment and in modern farming methods. Additional 
importance also attached to these key farm workers because of the greater 
scarcity of experienced seasonal workers. In addition to know-how in operation 
of farm machinery and in farming methods, these men must also manage such 
inexperienced or casual help as may become available. 

It appears that the movement of people out of farming has been tremendously 
accelerated during the past months due to the requirements for the Armed Forces 
and the drain into industrial areas. A continued loss of this type of worker 
whether from family or hired labor status will jeopardize attainment of the re- 
quired farm production. Because of the seriousness of this problem I urge that 
an occupation covering these key farm workers be included on the critical list 
at this time. 

Currently we are reviewing the outlook in food and fiber processing, and re- 
lated industries. I anticipate that through our representatives on the Inter- 
agency Advisory Committee we will recommend for consideration certain occu- 
pations in the processing and distributive activities. The maintenance of certain 
skilled workers in these activities is essential to the proper preservation of 
handling of farm products. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE McCormick, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Anpresen. I am in accord with the suggestions made in that 
letter, but it seems to me that you should be in a position to furnish 
us and, also, the Secretary of Labor and the Selective Service with 
some nearly accurate estimates on the number of people who have left 
the farms. I have seen various figures, and I think probably they come 
from the Department. I saw a figure here the other day where it was 
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estimated that between January 1950 and this January 1951, approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 people had gone off the farms, either into the armed 
services or into industry. Is that figure an estimate from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Oversy. We have figures prepared in many different ways. I 
cannot say that it is not. I am not familiar with that particular 
one. There are so many different ways to gage the numbers of people 
in agriculture. For example, your farm employment varies so much 
during the year. If you take it by monthly averages it changes. 
When we have a total of about 13,000,000 on the average the year 
around, or 12,000,000, it is made up of a monthly average of about 7 
to 714 million—now in January—to’a peak of about 14-plus million in 
September. That is a normal change within a year. That is made 
up of additions from sources that do, maybe, work at other things 
during the year, help from the towns, and families, and so forth. 

There are many calculations and figures of that type that are float- 
ing around, many of them from our own Department. I am certainly 
not familiar with all of them. 

A figure we have used as losses in the agricultural work force that 
I am familiar with, in the past year, is somewhat less than the one you 
mentioned, about 400,000-plus. We have used a net decrease in farm 
workers of about something like 1,000,000 in the last 10 years, not in 
the last one year. I still will not deny that figure, Mr. Andresen, 
because it may be slightly a different calculation that would come 
out that way. 

Mr. Anpresen. I have before me a table which came from the United 
States Department of Agriculture and was presented here by Matt 
Triggs, of the American Farm Bureau, which shows a very substan- 
tial decrease in the number of workers on the farms. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is a table that came from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Oversy. That table that the Farm Bureau had? Yes, sir, it is. 


Mr. Anpresen. I would like to have that put in the record at this 
port. 


Mr. Grant. That may be done. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 





Millions of farm workers 
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Mr. Anpresen. I am primarily concerned about the so-called family- 
sized farm that we have largely in the Midwest where members of the 
family do most of the work. 

Mr. Oversy. That is what we are striking at in this letter here, also. 

Mr. Anpresen. Where the family does most of the work and a large 
percentage of their food consists of perishable commodities that make 
up the larger portion of the diet of the American people, like beef, 
hogs, dairy products, and poultry, and a good many other products 
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such as fresh fruit and vegetables. That is the main part of the diet 
of the American people. I am thinking of a case where the draft 
goes in and takes a son, leaving an aged father or a disabled father, 
with nobody to carry on the farm work. I think the Agriculture 
Department has a very important part to play in this, should I say, 
destruction of our food producing facilities in getting the proper slant 
over to the Selective Service, so that all of these boys are not taken 
into the armed services. 

Just what have you done, or has the Department done, to properly 
advise the Selective Service on this matter ¢ 

Mr. Oversy. We have furnished Selective Service with figures for 
transmission to their local boards—in fact, just last week we gave 
them quite a bit of material, a special analysis of trends in agricultural 
production and the needs for manpower, and so forth, something akin 
to the table you are referring to from the Farm Bureau. Those 
figures also came from our Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
would show the need that we expect to have for deferment and delay 
in calls, and so forth, of farm workers, and particularly with reference 
to the very ones you are talking about where the person is the keyman 
on a farm that is producing a substantial quantity for sale. 

We do not go quite as far as to say that every farm should be con- 
sidered that way, but we do feel strongly that where one man is 
responsible for a large production on this farm and he cannot be re- 
placed, then very serious consideration must be given to keeping him 
or leaving him on that farm. We think that is where he is needed. 

I believe that is what Mr. McCormick was trying to drive home 
when he said he thought we should have one able-bodied man on every 
farm. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I agree with that. 

Mr. Oversy. I think you have also made that statement. 

Mr. Anpresen. That pleases me, but what I am interested in is get- 
ting information out to the agencies that make the actual determina- 
tion on whether or not a man is essential, and to aid that man in fur- 
nishing facts to the local draft boards, if you please, to show that he 
is essential on that farm. 

In accordance with what General Hershey said, the draft system 
is a decentralized system with authority largely vesting in the local 
boards who make the determinations. 

Mr. McCormick stated that you had created these mobilization 
councils, 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Just what is the function of the mobilization 
council # 

Mr. Oversy. It is to be a focal point for all of the agricultural 
interests in the country, so that we will have one group who can speak 
for agriculture at the county level and the State level and work with 
the draft boards. 

At this very time we are working with the Selective Service on the 
revision of that memorandum that you and I discussed some months 
ago, the implementing memorandum that gives the draft boards the 

right to go to the agricultural councils or these mobilization councils. 
We are tightening that up. I hope it will come out that they will go 
there, not that they may go there. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Getting to the execution of that very fine policy, 
I want to ask you this: Can a local registrant who is essential on a 
farm go to the USDA Council or this mobilization committee and 
secure assistance in preparing the facts in regard to his farming opera- 
tion for presentation to the local board ¢ 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, I think he can. We have not really approached 
it exactly that way, Mr. Andresen, but we have approached it the other 
way, that we wanted the draft board to come and get the information 
they want. We must, I think, avoid any step that our agencies at the 
county or State level will exercise the function of classifying regis- 
trants for selective service. I do not think that we belong in that 
field. 

Mr. Anpresen. The Department of Agriculture is chargeable for 
food production. 

Mr, Oversy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. In this country. 

Mr. Oversy. That is right. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I know that the regulations of the selective service 
state in substance this, that the local board may confer with the USDA 
Council but it is not a mandatory thing that they are required to do. 
In many instances, the local registrant who is an essential farm worker 
is not in the position to prepare the information or doesn’t do so for 
presentation to the local draft board. 

What I would like to see is a mandatory provision that the local 
draft board shall confer and that the mobilization council in the 
country, wihch I think includes the county agent—— 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. AnpresEen. Should assist in perfecting that material for presen- 
tation to the draft board. 

I want to point out why I think that is important. 

When an appeal is made after a decision of the local draft board, 
the appeal goes to the State board and the State board considers it on 
the record; and that is true with the President’s board. So, unless 
all of the facts are submitted to the local appeal board, then invariably 
the State appeal board and the President’s board sustain the local 
board, because they say they are on the ground and know all of the 
facts. 

I think you can help, in the Department and in these councils that 
you set up, that they should assist in the preparation of this material 
showing production on the farm, the amount of labor that is on that 
farm mi the availability of replacement labor within that county, 
which they surely know, and then present those facts to the local 
board. And then if the local draft board does not decide the case 
right, you will have a record made to take the appeal upon, up to the 
appeal board. Do you not think that is a reasonable suggestion ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes; I think it is. 

I do not think our ideas are apart at all on that. We have ap- 
proached it first by tightening up the regulation that you referred, 
and I believe, if my last information is correct, that it will be that 
they will instead of that they may consult. 

Mr. Anpresen. I have had registrants go to the county agent, to 
the chairman of the PMA Committee to get them to make a statement 
in writing as to the farming operations of John Doe, a registrant, 
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but they have refused to do so. They are paid men, especially the 
county agent and his staff and the staff in the PMA Committee office. 
I think that they could do something in the interest of the national 
war effort by assisting in retaining essential farm labor on the farms 
in food production. That is, certainly, the purpose of the creation 
of this committee—not just to tell the farmers, “We want you to pro- 
duce so much more.” 

Mr. Oversy. I think we realize you cannot just put out a press 
release and say, “We would like to have 16,000,000 bales” and expect 
to get them, or “We want to have 75,000,000 acres of wheat” and expect 
to get that much, without going out and doing something about it. We 
are just not putting out releases and stopping there. 

I believe our ideas are so close together, that if we sit down here 
among our own folks and work out just what is the best way to accom- 
plish this, we can do almost what you have suggested here. 

Mr. Anpresen. And when we get a letter—we get a lot of mail—— 

Mr. Oversy. We do, too. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We try, all of us—and I am sure my colleagues do 
the same as I—to give an answer to that letter the day we get it. I 


- think that is the kind of action we ought to have in the Department 


on the initiation of policies, particularly in the department that is 
responsible for food production in the country. 

I started to talk with you about November 16 on this matter, and we 
have not as yet come up with a firm policy. I do not want to criticize 
anybody, but I think we have been rather derelict in our duties in 
not saying, “Now, here we need the manpower to go ahead and pro- 
duce this food that we are asking to have raised in this country.” 

Mr. Oversy. What I was trying to say, though, from November 16 
on, I think we have done a tremendous lot of work in getting to the 
point where we can translate our needs in agricultural production into 
manpower needs, and then try to implement that. It is not something 
that you can do overnight. You cannot say that you need 10 percent 
more food and need 10 percent more men. 

Mr. AnprEsEn. I can take any man from this committee and place 
him down in the Department of Agriculture, and I can sit with him 
for 15 minutes, and he would come up with the answer and issue the 
order. 

Mr. Oversy. We once had a member of this committee who came 
in as Secretary of Agriculture, and he has the same ideas that you 
have, that mail ought to be answered the same day, and we tried it. 
He just beat us over the head. We tried very hard to get that mail 
out. We would bring it in to him, and he would want to look at it. 
About the end of the first week, he said, “What is that haystack on 
the corner of my desk?” He was told, “That is the mail we have 
brought you.” 

Mr. Anpresen. You have such a multiplicity of agencies that have 
to put their O. K. on these things before they go out that it takes 
time for each one of those agencies to evaluate what you might come 
up with. 

Mr. Oversy. There is something to that. 

Mr. AnpresEN. We are pretty well agreed that it takes essential 
manpower te meet the goals that the Department has set up. 
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Mr. Oversy. Yes; there is not any question about that. You need 
manpower and you need to retain manpower on the farms. You can- 
not let it all drain off. It does, by its very nature, leave farms very 
easily, not only to the armed services but to industry. We have to 
take steps to protect it and keep it there. 

Mr. AnpresEN. It is the business of you folks in the Department 
of Agriculture to look out for the food end of it, and when you do 
that you are making your contribution to the war effort. 

Can you tell us what you have done by way of securing proper 
allocations to secure farm machinery and other equipment necessary 
on the farms, to go ahead and produce this food, in addition to 
manpower ? 

Mr. Oversy. I cannot speak very specifically on that point, Con- 
gressman Andresen, because I do not work with farm machinery. 
I work with some of the folks who spend all of their time on farm 
machinery and on fertilizer and on various things of that type. 

Mr. Anpresen. There ought to be coordination. Do you ever get 
together with those fellows? 

Mr. Oversy. I do. I am not a specialist in farm machinery, how- 
ever. I am almost getting to be a specialist in farm labor, because 
I spend so much time at it. 

Mr. Anpresen. Just like members of this committee. They are 
specialists on everything. 

Mr. Oversy. I can give you a general answer, that we have set 
up an Office of Materials and Fac ilities Needed for Agricultural Pro- 
duction. It is headed by Mr. L. B. Taylor in our PM A, and he is 
working with a large staff full time as a claimant agent at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for machiner y, putting our claims up against the 
munitions and the railroads and all of the other people for the steel 
that is needed in farm tractors and repair parts. 

We are working in the field of pesticides against all of the other 
claimants for the chemicals that are needed for munitions, and so 
forth, and trying to get the chlorine, and the sulfur, and potash, and 
phosphates that are needed for agricultural pesticides and fertilizers, 
but I do not know all of the details of that program. 

Mr. Horven. I would like to say that the Special Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture—on Fertilizer and Farm Machinery— 
expects to hold rather extensive hearings on the farm-machinery prob- 
lem in another week or 10 days. We are going into that subject very 
thoroughly, and no doubt representatives of the Department will be 
here to testify at that time. 

Mr. Anpresen. Have you, or the Department, made any estimate 
on the number of additional farm workers that will be needed to 
secure this increased production ? 

Mr. Oversy. What we are really faced with is seeing how much 
we can get done with the people we now have on farms. We are going 
to need some more. That is a different phase of this whole problem 
than the phase we have been talking about. We are going to need a 
lot. of people in the seasonal activ ities which concerns the import of 
Mexican labor, the movement of migrant workers, both domestic and 
foreign. 

Mr. Anpresen. You do not contemplate using the Mexican labor 
to ride the tractors or milk the cows or go on these family-sized farms 
where the boy is taken into the services, ‘do you! 
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Mr. Oversy. I do not think that solves that problem at all. Itisa 
separate problem altogether. It comes into your particular area ex- 
cept where you have, say, commercial vegetables or sugar beets or 
things of that type. That is the only place you use large amounts of 
Mexican labor. No; I do not have an estimate with me of the actual 
number, the increased number of people that are needed on farms. 

Mr. Anpbresen, Do you estimate the goals for this year are 6 or 7 
percent over the production of last year ¢ 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you think that it will take 6 to 7 percent more 
labor to produce the increased requirements / 

Mr. Oversy. Yes. What is bothering us mainly right now is the 
fact. that in 1950 production was down a substantial amount from 1949 
because of bad crops and other things. We are afraid that about 
400,000 workers in agriculture that left the farms in 1950, probably 
because they were not needed, were attracted mto industry and will 
not again be available. Those, we will have to look for replacements 
for. 

Mr. Anpresen. Where are you going to get those replacements, when 
you consider the competition of industry with its high wages and 
short hours? 

Mr. Oversy. I think, perhaps, Mr. Motley might be more familiar 
with that particular field. He has direct responsibility for the farm 
placement service in the United States Employment Service and is 
much closer to the actual needs by areas and seasons than I am. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to have your answer on it then, Mr. 
Motley. 

Mr. Moriey. The source of labor that we have been attempting to 
develop, I do not think will replace the individual farmhand who 
has been working on his father’s farm, but we have done this so far. 

Congressman Poage of your committee went with our group to 
Mexico City in the completion of the arrangements for Mexican work- 
ers for harvesting purposes during the coming year. We are opening 
a recruiting center just south of the border for the western vegetable 
and fruit production which starts very shortly—in fact, some of it is 
under way now. 

There will be two other recruiting centers opened to take care of 
Texas and Arizona and the New Mexico areas. 

We have, also, completed arrangements with Puerto Rico in line 
with the instructions from the Eighty-first and Eighty-second Con- 
gresses that the Employment Service should be extended to Puerto 
Rico. Our service was opened in Puerto Rico as of February 1 of 
this year. Puerto Rico states that they can supply up to 50,000 experi- 
enced agricultural workers for employment in the mainland. 

We will start moving Puerto Rican workers for the Eastern Shore, 
for vegetables and the harvesting of other crops on the Eastern Shore, 
and the Great Lakes area, very soon. 

In addition to that, arrangements have been completed with British 
West Indian Government.for British West Indians to help in harvest- 
ing various types of products. 

We believe that through these three sources, if it is found that the 
domestic workers are not in sufficient supply, that upward of 200,000 
workers can be supplied. 

Mr. Anpresen. That would be from all sources ? 
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Mr. Motiey. From the three sources as a minimum. [If it is abso- 
lutely necessary, it might go as high as 300,000. 

We have prepared legislation, that is, the Secretary of Labor has 
prepared it, to provide us with the additional authority that we feel 
will be needed, and that legislation will be in your hands either the 
latter part of this week or the first of next week, being submitted 
simultaneously to the Senate Agricultural Committee and the House 
Agricultural Committee. 

fr. AnpresEN. The time is getting rather short in some areas. 

Mr. Mortey. It is short, but these programs are ready to go. We 
are moving some now, and we can move more as the needs develop. 

We feel that, in order to eliminate some of the possible chance, it 
will be desirable to enter into a government-to-government contract. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Similar to what we had during the war? 

Mr. Moriey. That is correct, and to open up reception centers north 
of the border, so that Mexican nationals can be brought to the recep- 
tion point where the growers can pick them up in this country, rather 
than to go through the difficulties of recruiting south of the border. 

Mr. Anpresen. That would eliminate the necessity for giving a 
bond and all of those things? 

Mr. Moriey. That is a matter that Immigration would have to 
work on. I think that is a strong possibility. But it will eliminate 
the uncertainty that in the past faced the growers. They did not 
know whether they would or would not get the workers if they have 
to go south of the border. And the Mexican Government has said 
that they would much prefer to deal with this Government direct 
rather than to deal with individual employers. 

Mr. AnpreseN. You have referred to foreign workers who would 
come into this country and work in vegetable and fruit areas. 

Mr. Mor.ey. And the cotton and beet sugar. 

Mr. Anpresen. What haye you done by way of replacement labor 
for the dairy farms and the grain farms and the livestock and poultry 
farms? 

Mr. Moritey. We have not been able to do as much in that area for 
the reason that it is difficult to replace that type of labor. 

We have done this, as far as our local offices are concerned: A 
situation that existed in World War II was that when recruiting was 
necessary for defense manufacturers that there was a tendency to 
go into the rural areas to recruit that labor. We have encouraged 
our offices to do their recruiting in the industrial areas and to be ex- 
tremely careful about depleting the labor supply in the rural areas. 

I want to say this, that there is no way in which we or any agency 
of Government can stop a person who wishes to leave a farm and 
go into industrial employment. This is a free country, and they have 
that privilege if they desire. If they wish to move, they may. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. I agree with you on that, that that is one of our 
problems, because the man who is a hired man on the farm, who puts 
in 50 or 60 hours a week, if someone comes and offers him a job that 
will pay him $2 an hour and a 40-hour week, why he is foolish if he 
does not take it. And, therefore, on about half of the farms of this 
country which are the family-sized farms they are left here with a 
family. They may be able to hold their own son, if he is not taken into 
the Army, if he has an interest in the farm. 

That is the big problem confronting the farmers who produce the 
main kinds of food that go into the American diet. 
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I recognize the difficulty of your securing replacement labor for 
that type of Jabor. 

Mr. Morttey. I do not think the situation is really that black. I 
think there are advantages to people in working on the farm in the 

country. Housing is not too plentiful in some industrial areas. 
Working conditions have improved considerably in farm employment. 
The wages have improved. So that when you list all of the things 
on both sides, the differential is not as great between agricultural 
employment and industrial employment, especially in the unskilled 
roups. 
" Mr. AnpreseEn. I dislike to disagree with you, but I think I may 
ibe a little closer to the situation than you are. I want to point this 
out : About 2,500,000 of our farms are under 100 acres. It is a family- 
-sized farm and the family runs it. They have to hire a little extra 
help, I believe, during the harvesting season for the hay and the 
grain that they have on the farm, but otherwise they do it with the 
family. They have one son. He is taken into the service. We may 
shave a disabled father there, or a father too old to work. If they 
cannot get replacement labor there is only one thing they can do and 
that is either to curtail their production or sell out. And a good many 
of them are selling out. It is profitable to sell out, especially the 
cattle these days. ; 

The smaller farmers are not in position to build houses to bring 
out families to work on their farm and to pay wages in competition 
‘with what they can get in industry, so that I think if you will confer 
‘with Mr.:-Christgan in our State, who happens to look after this matter, 
you will find that will be the situation during the producing season. 

Right at the present moment up through the Middle West there is a 
good demand for farm labor. We are in the winter season. On these 
farms they do the chores and do the milking and feed the livestock 
and do those things that are necessary to run that type of production. 
And during the months of March and April that will increase. 

I get these bulletins from our labor organizations out there, that is, 
the State labor organizations which work under you, and I know what 
‘the demand is. I know what the pay is. They are paying around 
‘$125 a month for good farm labor, but there are not many that are 
taking the jobs. And as war production increases there will be less 
-and less who will be willing to go on the farm. 

I know you have a real a A there, to find the replacement of 
labor. 

Another reason why I am bringing this up is to show the importance 
to the Selective Service of having a firm program to retain the essen- 
tial farm labor on the farm, so that we can, at least, have one able- 
‘bodied man on these family size farms who can produce food. ‘f we 
can put it down to the Selective Service, and they can put it down 
to the local level, we can get these essential farm boys. 

Mr. Avsert. While the gentlemen from the Selective Service are 
here I think we ought to try to get the status of the Selective Service 
quotas in those States in which the National Guards have been mobi- 
lized. 

Mr. Hoeven. Will the gentleman yield before we get off that subject ? 

Mr. Arzert. I would like to get this in before we get through with 
this subject. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is on that same subject. I would like to inquire if 

the mobilization councils are set up at the present time / 
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Mr. Oversy. They are being set up; yes, sir. The order setting 
them up went out about a week ago. They are being organized now. 
What it is, is a regrouping or alinement of authority among the vari- 
ous agencies that we have at the county and State levels. 

Mr. Horven. When do you anticipate that they will actually be 
functioning throughout the country ? 

Mr. Oversy. Almost immediately. The Under Secretary would 
have been up here for questioning, except he was scheduled to leave 
town Monday night after he had talked to this committee. He is 
holding four meetings in the field at the State level to get these State 
committees started. 

Mr. Hoeven. If I may make one suggestion supplementing some of 
the things Mr. Andresen said as to how we could have greater coop- 
eration and liaison between the Selective Service and the Department 
of Agriculture at the county level. I am wondering whether it would 
not be proper to give some consideration to having these mobilization 
committees make a monthly survey of the agricultural manpower 
situation within the respective counties and then make a report to 
the Selective Service Boards for their benefit. Statistics from Wash- 
ington furnished the Selective Service Board, after all, do not mean 
a great deal unless they pertain to the problem at the local level. 

Mr. Oversy. That would do the same thing we are trying to do. 
Maybe that is a better way. What we have hoped to do, and we have 
discussed this with General Hershey, and I believe there is agreement, 
that we should have our local people at the State and county levels 
get better acquainted and work directly with the draft boards and the 
selective-service personnel. They must understand our problems. We 
must understand their problems. 

Mr. Hoeven. I agree with you 100 percent. 

Mr. Oversy. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Lover. Is this going to be under the jurisdiction of the county 
agent, the PMA committees, or some other group ? 

Mr. Oversy. The chairman of the agricultural mobilization will 
be the chairman of the PMA committee. 

Mr. Asert. I understand that we have from the Selective Service 
a gentleman who is familiar with the effect on selective-service quotas 
in the States at the mobilization of the National Guard units. This 
is a matter which has a direct bearing, I think, on the hearing that is 
being conducted because in many States large numbers of farm work- 
ers have already been taken into the service through the National 
Guard. I would like to ask whether there can be inserted in the rec- 
ord the formula which is used for giving States credit. 

Can you insert that in the record ? 

Colonel Moses. In response to the request this morning I have 
brought a photostat copy of call No. 12, showing how the individual 
local board quotas were calculated. It is by States. It is the national 
calculation for the individual States. 

A copy of this document has been given to each member of the 
Armed Forces Committee. We can supply them to you, if you wish. 

In addition to that I have a copy of a letter to a Representative 
which explains the information that I gave this morning and also ex- 
plains the fact that a State gets no credit for individuals not within 
the draft age, even though they be in the National Guard. 

(Call No. 12 and the letter referred to are as follows :) 
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Hon. E. Y. Berry, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. Berry: This will acknowledge your letter of February 6, 1951, also 
signed by Senator Mundt, Senator Case, and Congressman Lovre. 

The Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, requires that quotas be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual number of men in each State and subdivision 
thereof, who are liable for service and who are not deferred after classification. 
The entry of reservists and National Guardmen upon active duty does not 
greatly affect a State’s quota under selective service. The reason for this is that 
reservists and National Guardmen for the most part are not liable for service 
under this act. They are not classified as available for service under this act, 
and, therefore, they do not enter into the availability against which calls are 
levied. For that reason then, States have constructive credit for their National 
Guard and Reserve units even before they enter active Federal service. When 
these units enter the Federal service, actual credits are applied and quotas 
adjusted. 

I feel confident that the calls which have been placed upon South Dakota 
local boards will not appreciably interfere with farm operations during the 
planting of crops this spring. Local boards have ample authority to defer 
registrants engaged in agricultural occupations. Selective-service regulations 
provide that in class II-C shall be placed any registrant who is employed in 
the production for market of a substantial quantity of these agricultural com- 
modities which are necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest. A registrant’s employment in agriculture is considered to be nec- 
essary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest only when 
all of the following conditions exist: 

(1) The registrant is, or but for a seasonal or temporary interruption would 
be, engaged in such activity ; 

(2) The registrant cannot be replaced because of a shortage of persons with 
his qualifications or skill in such activity ; and 

(8) The removal of the registrant would cause a material lose of effectiveness 
in such activity. 

The registrant or any person who has filed a request for the deferment of the 
registrant is entitled to an appeal to the board of appeal provided the request is 
made to the local board within 10 days of the date of mailing of the notice of 
classification (SSS Form No. 110). These persons are also entitled to an ap- 
peal to the President when the vote of the board of appeal members is not 
unanimous. 

I am certain that South Dakota local boards will use their authority to defer 
registrants engaged in agriculture who meet the above criteria and that local 
board members of South Dakota, many of whom are farmers, will see to it that 
South Dakota continues to maintain its production of agricultural products. 

I hope the above will help you in replying to your constituents. I have written 
Senator Mundt, Senator Case, and Congressman Lovre under separate cover. 

Sincerely yours, 








, Director. 


Mr. Axsert. That is the point I have never been able to get clear. 
Is that a fact? 

Colonel Moses. That is a fact. That is one of the points that was 
worrying you this morning. 

Mr. Arpert. That is right. So that the fact is that only those 
between the ages of 19 and 26 are credited to that State ? 

Colonel Mosrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Auzert. For future selective service quotas? 

Colonel Mosgs. Yes. 

Mr. Axpert. Does the selective service have the authority to give 
credit for other people by reason of the effect that their induction has 
on the manpower situation in that State or that community ? 

Colonel Moses. We have indirect authority in that the local board 
may recognize the shortage which develops from such a situation and 
classify in accordance with the needs. 

Mr. Axsert. That is the only way that the credit can be given? 
Colonel Mosss. That is right. 
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Mr. Axperr. The credit for Oklahoma whose division has been 
called up, will be given only in the case of those between the ages of 
19 and 26? 

Colonel Moses. That is right. 

Mr. Arsert. And the other 10,000, if there are that many, and there 
are probably in some States, are taken out of the productive activity 
in those States without any credit coming back to the States in calling 
up men within the draft age? 

Colonel Moses. That is right. 

Mr. Ausert. Would it take a change in the law in order to meet that 
situation ? 

Colonel Moses. It would mean a change in the law. Of course, the 
law is about to be changed downward now. 

Mr. Atserr. What do you mean “about to be changed downward” ? 

Colonel Mossrs. It looks as if the age limit will be lowered slightly. 

Mr. Apert. The point I am trying to make is this, is there any 
way under the present law under which men not within the draft age 
who are called to active duty in the National Guard can be credited 
to a given State for selective service purposes ? 

Colonel Moses. I think I am going to call on Commander Hayward 
after I submit this document which explains how these quotas and 
calls are calculated, because I would like him to explain to you the 
process by which these credits are received and the lag, which is one 
of the things which I believe is worrying certain areas. 

(The paper entitled “Selective Service Quotas and Calls” is as fol- 
lows:) 


Subject : Selective service quotas and calls. 


The Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, provides in section 5, (par. b) 
quotas of men to be inducted for training and service under this title shall be 
determined for each State, Territory, possession, and the District of Columbia 
and for subdivisons thereof, on the basis of the actual number of men in the 
several States, Territories, possessions, and the District of Columbia, and the 
subdivisions thereof who are liable for such training and service but who are 
not deferred after classification, except that credits shall be given in fixing such 
quotas for residents of such subdivisions who are in the Armed Forces of the 
United States on the date fixed for determining such quotas. After such quotas 
are fixed credit shall be given in filling such quotas for residents of such 
subdivisions who subsequently become members of such forces. 

The availables for each State is defined as the sum of the number of men from 
that State who are in the Armed Forces plus those in that State who are in I-A or 
I-A-O. Then the availables from each State are divided by the total from all 
States giving in each case a percentage. 

This percentage is then applied against the authorized total to which the 
Armed Forces are mobilizing which we term the gross quota. This figure in turn 
becomes the gross quota for each State and is the target for the State in question. 
The State’s target figure or gross quota less what the State has actually on hand 
in the Armed Forces becomes the net quota or the procurement objective for the 
State. Then each State’s net quota is divided by the national net quota giving 
each State its percentage of the national net quota. This percentage of each 
State times the national call determines each State’s call. 

For example, I cite the computations for the allocation of the March 1951 call 
of 80,000. Taking Alabama’s figures as an example, their accumulative net 
credits as of November 30, 1950, were 40,060. Their estimated I-A and I-A-O 
figure as of November 30, 1950, was 35,744. The total of these two items which 
we call the availables amounted to 75,804. The national availability figure com- 
puted in the same manner was 3,393,782. Alabama’s percentage of this figure 
amounted to 2.234. The national gross quota used in the computation of the 
March eall was 3,200,000. To compute Alabama’s gross quota the percentage of 
2.234 was multiplied by the national gross quota of 3,200,000 arriving at a figure of 
71,488. From Alabama’s gross quota of 71,488 the accumulative net credits as of 
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November 30, 1950, for the State of 40,060 were subtracted to arrive at Alabama’s 
net quota of 31,429. The total of all the net quotas of the States is the national 
net quota which figure amounted to 1,476,039, For the purpose of allocating the 
March call of 80,000 Alabama’s net quota was divided by the national net quota 
to arrive at the percent of 2.129. This percentage was multiplied by the national 
call of 80,000 to find Alabama’s share of the call which amounted to 1,708. 

You will note that in computing the availables we estimated the number of 
I—A and I-A-O’s in each State. The reason for this being that while some States 
were almost 100 percent classified, a few were as low as.50 percent classified. 
Therefore, we blew up each State’s I—-A’s to a level of 95 percent classified. This 
was done by taking the number of I—A’s that each State had which was 95 
percent or better classified, and finding the percentage of I—A’s these States 
gleened from their registration of men 19 and over, 

Mr. Aupert. The lag is not as important as the fact that the men 
under 18 and over 26 are not credited. Obviously, the number be- 
tween 19 to 26 is relatively small. Most of the officers and the non- 
commissioned officers, World War II veterans and such, are over the 
draft age. 

Colonel Mosgs. That is right. 

Mr. Augerr. And we get no credit at all for them. I would like to 
know how the rest of it works. That is the key to it. 

Colonel Moses. You get a credit in the availability as Commander 
Hayward will explain to you. 

Mr. Apert. All right. 

Commander Haywarp. The induction of any registrant who is in 
the National Guard and is called to active duty is in the I-A pool. 
That reduces the availability. 

We do use all of the formula credits for all of the men and women 
who enter the service, 

The D. D. form 53, the notification of home address at the time of 
latest entry into the service is the credit, the form which is to be com- 
pleted for every man who enters on active duty, either through the 
Reserve or the National Guard or through enlistment. That is to be 
sent to the State director and to the local board of jurisdiction. 

Likewise, when a man or woman is separated there is a report of 
separation which is completed by the Armed Forces concerned and 
sent to the State director and referral to the local board. 

Calls are computed 60 days in advance and based upon reports we 
get from the States which are approximately a month old. 

These credits are often delayed in reaching us by a month or 
several months. 

Mr. Avsert. Let me understand that credit. Is that credit a credit 
for men who are subject to the draft between the ages of 19 and 26 
and would be drafted, or is that some other kind of credit? Is that 
a credit for every man in the Military Establishment ? 

Commander Haywarp. A credit for every man. 

Mr. Auzert. How does the State get credit for him with the 
Selective Service ? 

Commander Haywarp. It is all explained in this formula that we 
are submitting for the record. 

Mr. Aupert. Can you explain it in layman’s language? 

Commander Haywarp. In column 1 we take the cumulative need 
credits and enlistments and inductions as of December 31, 1950, plus 
the estimated I-A and I-A-O for each State which is based upon 95 
percent completion of classification for all States. We call that our 
gross potential. 


ae a 


quota, and 
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We figure the percentge of each gross potential of each State from 
the total for the Nation, and we get a percentage for each State. 

In the computation of the April call we used a national — quota 
of 3,200,000. We took the percent for each State which I just men- 
tioned, multiplied by the national gross quota to get the State’s gross 
quota. From the State’s gross quota we then subtracted the State’s 
cumulative net credits enlistments and inductions from their gross 
quota to arrive at their State net quota. 

Mr. Avpert. As to those credits are they only those men who are 
between 19 and 26? 

Commander Haywarp. They are all of the credits. 

Mr. Ausert. So your original statement that we did not get credit 
for those under 19 or over 26 is subject to some modification, is that 
right ? 

CSgeslmailit Haywarp. We use all of the credits in this formula. 
Then to arrive at the April call which was 80,000, we found out each 
State’s percentage of the national net quota and we multiplied each 
State’s percentage by the national call of 80,000 to get each State’s call. 

Mr. Avsert. That is a very complicated formula. I agree with you 
when you say that it is. What seems to me to be contradictory in the 
record right now is whether we only get credit for those men between 
19 and 26 or whether we actually get credit for every person who goes 
into the service from each State. 

Commander Haywarp. We use all of the credits in this formula, 
but as explained in that letter which we submitted for the record, the 
induction of National Guard men does not greatly affect the State’s 
quota because as a rule they are not from the available class. 

Colonel Moss. The induction of the National Guard does not reduce 
materially the one available class within the ages of induction. 

Mr. Avsert. And does not reduce it at all except for those who enlist 
in the National Guard after they are classified as I-A? 

Colonel Moses. That is right. 

Mr. Atpert. Is there any way that Selective Service can take into 
account and give specific direct credit, and they do for I-A as they go 
into the National Guard for all manpower taken out of the State? 

Commander Haywarp. We could use other systems for figuring the 





Mr. Avpert. You say that does not have any effect on the State’s 
quota. If Minnesota has had 8,000 National Guard men federalized 
why would it be difficult to say that nobody would be drafted from 
Minnesota until 8,000 or a proportion of 8,000 had been drafted from 
other States? Why would that be difficult ? : 

Commander Haywarp. Because Minnesota has an availability in 
I—A’s estimated at 30,000. 

Mr. Avpertr. That is the whole trouble with your construction of 
the act. The point of this whole hearing is not how many available 
I-A’s you have got, but it is how many people you have left in your 
community and in your State to carry on the necessary functions. 
That is the important thing, no matter whether they are I-A or 
whether they would ever be in the draft. If a farmer is taken off 
the farm in the National Guard, that farm has lost that farmer. If 
they have three of them on the farm, one in the National Guard and 
one in the Reserve, they are both taken, and then the other fellow is 
still subject to the draft. So what difference does it make as to the 
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‘form in which they come in when we are considering and trying to 
equalize and properly distribute manpower ? 

Commander Hayrwarp. The local boards are in rural areas. Min- 
nesota, as many other States, contains mostly farmers, and when they 
classify registrants they take that into consideration. I am sure 
that a great many of those I-A’s that are I-A’s now will be 
reclassified. 

Mr. Atzert. You think they will be reclassified ? 

Commander Haywarp. I think that is so. 

Mr. Arsert. Has the Selective Service advised the State directors 
that they should take into account the fact that they have lost 
large number of men through the activation of National Guard 
units! 

Commander Haywarp. We have not given the States any special 
instructions. However, States and local boards have the authority 
to defer registrants when their induction would work a hardship. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will you yield right there? 

Mr. Avpert. Yes. 

Mr. Brevcuer. Do you know of one single instance of any draft 
board in the United States that has reclassified a single boy out of 
I-A because of the fact that there was a lot of National Guard men 
taken out of that community ? 

Commander Haywarp. I do not have anything to do actually with 
that, with agricultural cases. 

Mr. Bexcuer. I can truthfully say I do not think there is a draft 
board in Oklahoma that reclassified one boy. 

Mr. Avsert. I would like to ask how you construe this section of 
the Selective Service Act, in discussing the matter of quotas for 
States, Territories, and so forth, that credit shall be given in fixing 
such quotas for residents of such subdivisions whe are in the Armed 
Forces of the United States on the date fixed for determining such 
quotas and after such quotas are fixed credit shall be given in fixing 
such quotas for residents of such subdivisions who subsequently 
become members of such Armed Forces. 

There is not anyone who cannot understand what the Congress 
meant when it wrote that, but nobody can understand this formula 
which you say has no real effect on the selective-service quotas of given 
States. And the effect of this thing is demoralizing on communities 
where the draft boards will refuse to reclassify men, and where two 
or three National Guard companies have been called out. It is mak- 
ing cooperation with the war effort a very, very painful process. 

Commander Haywarp. The States are running out of men quite 
fast, and if the call continues at the rate they have been, we understand 
some States are going to be pretty low by May and June and July. 

I understand this new proposed legislation to reduce the age limit 
requires that we largely eliminate any man available for service who 
is over 19 before we take in 18-year-olds. 

Mr. Axsert. Yes. 

Commander Harywarp. In that light we will eventually get down 
in some States to where we are pretty well cleaned out. 

Mr. Apert. You might be forced to it by reason of the fact that 
you have nowhere else to go and you have to make quotas, but in the 
meantime it seems to me that those States that have furnished large 
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numbers of men to the armed services should be the last to be called 
upon. ° 

Commander Haywarp. I do not see any reason why the local boards 
should not protect their own communities in the classification process. 

Mr. Atsert. Do they have the right—do those boards have the right 
to reclassify at any time anybody that they want to? 

Commander Hayrwarp. Any time except after the-man has been 
ordered in to induction. That would not include very many. 

Mr. Axgert. Why is it that the local boards should do this when 
the law says that the selective service will give credit to these States 
and Territories / 

Commander Haywarp. It just will not work the other way. Gen- 
eral Crowder in the First World War finally got the Congress to re- 
move the restriction on credits. 

In the Second World War General Hershey struggled with it all 
through the war and finally got Congress to remove it when we had to 
induct faster because it would have turned out then that you might 
have had some single men left in some States while you were ready 
to induct fathers in others. 

Mr. Arzerr, If it is in the law, it seems to me that it is the law. 

Commander Hayrwarp. If you do it specifically the way you like it 
might turn out where we would have a lot of men left in one State 
who are 24, 23, and in other States we would be all cleaned out and at 
the bottom of the barrel. It was not our understanding that was the 
intent of Congress. 

Mr. Auzert. We feel in Oklahoma, that is, the people down there, 
that before we have to contribute our equal share to the Selective Serv- 
ice we ought to be given credit for the people who. have been taken 
out of our communities by the National Guard which is now just about 
on its way to the Far East. 

Colonel Moses. I am afraid it would be impossible to find any two 
States with the same availability. Theoretically those who are avatl- 
able for service have failed to have been deferred or exempted for any 
reason, and it is also true that in any State you could not find two 
communities where the availability was equal. The people who are 
available for the Armed Forces are the people who have not. been 
deferred for some other reason. And they are first in the classifying 
process, started at the very top. And in order to see first whether 
they are in the Armed Forces, and if they are not then whether they 
should be classified as over age in five, ministers in four, dependencies 
in three, farm deferments in two, and so on down, If he still falls 
on down through the sieve into I-A it means that in the opinion of 
the local board the community can get along without him. That is 
the true basis on which you have to work out your eventual salvation. 

Mr. Axpert. I think the trouble with that is that the average local 
board in the average community of this country feels when it gets a 
quota it ought to meet that quota. If they have already suffered by 
the loss of individuals from their communities through enlistments 
or the National Guard or the Reserve program, still they have got to 
meet that quota, and most of them try to meet it, 

Mr. Jongs of Missouri. I can envision a case like this where there 
are three boys on the farm. One is 17 years old and has joined the 
National Guard. He wants to get some training. He has an older 
brother, say, 27 years of age who is in the Reserves. All at once they 
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find that the National Guard is called into service. The reservist is 
called into service, leaving a 19-year-old boy who has been classified 
as I-A. You find situations like that. . 

What Mr. Albert is saying is that the community should be given 
credit for the available manpower for these two people who have 
gone, and leaving this one boy who under the present situation will 
probably not be deferred because of a critical occupation but will 
have to make an application on a dependency basis which might be 
difficult to show. 

You mentioned World War I a minute ago. I received a clipping 
the other day from a constituent in Missouri. It was a letter written 
by a veteran of World War I. He made this statement. I do not 
know the facts, but I know the man and I think he is reliable. He 
stated that due to the voluntary enlistments and the induction of 
National Guard units that in that particular county it was unneces- 
sary to draft any men during World War I. 

Would it have been possible in World War I for that situation to 
have existed ? 

Colonel Moses. I doubt it. Iam not familiar with the incident. 

Mr. Beitcuer. You know it would have been possible, though ¢ 

Colonel Mosrs. I am not prepared to say. I am not familiar with 
World War I quotas. I was in France at the time. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. This officer in World War I had written a 
letter to the editor. It was in the Globe Democrat. That is where he 
made that statement. I thought that was rather unusual. He was 
bringing up the same question that Mr. Albert is now presenting, that 
in those cases where through volunteer enlistments and National 
Guard inductions, where a county had met its proportionate number, 
in other words, a proportionate part of their population had gone into 
the service, they thought they had done their duty. 

There is one other point I would like to ask about. In the defer- 
ments that have been given to agricultural workers or farmers, have 
they been II-A classifications or III-A classifications, or do you have 
the figures? 

Colonel Mosrs. We know the number of II—A classifications, but we 
are not in a position to separate the number of agricultural defer- 
ments that are hidden in III-A. 

That is very often the case, particularly on these family farms where 
it is more of a hardship case than it is an actual II—-A case or II-C, 
I mean. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. You would not be prepared to say whether 
more people on the farms had been deferred because of dependency 
than because of their essential character ? 

Colonel Moses. I think probably there are more deferred on account 
of dependency and hidden in class III than the total showing in class 
II-C. That was proven to be the case when we began to reclassify 
class III during World War II. 

You see, there are about 3,000,000, I think, in class III now. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. About 3,000,000 in class IIT? 

Colonel Moses. Yes. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. How many in class IT? 

: Colonel Mosrs. In class TI-C, the exact figure as of January 31 is 
9,365. 
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Mr. AnpresEN. Is that of men who have been deferred, who have 
been taken out; those are the ones that are presently deferred ? 

Colonel Moses. In class II-C, 

Mr. ANpRESEN. How many have been taken out of class H-C and 
put in class I-A and inducted into the services? 

Colonel Mosgs. My recollection is that the highest number of farm: 
deferments that existed during the present law was 109,000. Is that 
correct ? 

Commander Hayrwarp. I do not have the figures. 

Colonel Moses. The exact figure as of November 31 was 95,000. 

Mr. AnpreEsen. Could you get that figure pretty well up to date? 

Colonel Mosrs. The latest we have is January 31. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is that figure? 

Colonel Moses. That is 79,365. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. Those are the ones still deferred ? 

Colonel Mosrs. They are deferred in class II-C. 

Mr. Grant. Are there any further questions? If not, the committee 
wishes to thank you gentlemen for your indulgence and kindness. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. May I add this? I agree with the remarks of the 
chairman about the indulgence and ee. sy but I hope that out of 
this hearing will come something constructive. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oversy. I hope so, too. 

Mr. Grant. We eat you. The committee will adjourn at this: 
time. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(The following memorandum was submitted for the record by 
Capt. W. H. Duvall, USN :) 


MEMORANDUM To CHAIRMAN, House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


In compliance with your verbal request during the hearings on February 28,. 
1951, there is submitted herewith the policies adopted pursuant to section 14 of 
Public Law 771 (approved September 8, 1950) by the various branches of the- 
Armed Forces regarding the release or discharge of servicemen with four or more- 
dependents. 

Navy.—AlNav 104 of September 29, 1950, authorized field activities to discharge- 
or release to inactive duty at their option any involuntarily recalled reservists. 
with four or more dependents, provided request for discharge or release was 
made prior to January 1, 1951. 

BuPers 222104 September 1950 directed commandants not to order to active 
duty naval reservists, except fleet reservists, with four or more dependents. 

Cases now handled in Bureau of Naval Personnel. Four er more dependents. 
considered prima facie evidence of degree of dependency warranting discharge, 
whether the individuals are voluntarily or involuntarily on active duty. 

Marine Corps.—Regulations practically same as Navy, except all reservists: 
were involuntarily recalled, and authority for field to discharge still in effect. 
Applications of inactive reserve personnel come to the headquarters for action. 

Air Force—Major Air Force commanders delegated authority to discharge in- 
voluntarily recalled reservists, including Air National Guard men, with four or 
more dependents. Authority delegated to ZI commanders to discharge inactive- 
reserve personnel with four or more dependents. (Authority expires April 1.) 

Army.—October 11, 1950, authority delegated to field to discharge all personnel 
ordered to active duty in units, who had four or more dependents. 

October 26, 1950: Foregoing made applicable to National Guard and all other- 
Reserve components regardless of how they came into service, also inactive- 
reserve personnel, 

Respectfully, 
W. H. DuvaALt, Captain, USN. 
x 





